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A New Book 


Pan and His Pipes 


and Other Tales for 
Children 


By Katherine D. Cather 





This is a little art-book of child stories which relate in an interesting 
manner the old myths and historical tales about the beginnings of music, 


The Contents: 
V" 


1. Panand His Pipes. I. When Knighthood was in J lower. 
Il. The Tortoise that Gave the World Music. Vil. The Violin Makers of Cremona, 
Ill. The Holy Bird. Vil, A Star anda Song. 
/l The Harp King Alfred Played. IX. The Holy Gratl. 
I’. Stephen, the Child Crusader. X. The Songs of Hiawatha. 


Following each story is a list of musical illustrations to be given with 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


Have you ever tried the VICTOR IDEA of using MUSIC to vitalize 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 

When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 





Vic tor * 


and illuminate stories, reading lessons and studies in 
Literature and Art? 

Music brings the charm of romance into all formal 
studics; it compels interest and leaves a lasting im- 
pression. 

In ‘‘Pan and His Pipes,’’ stories of the origin of 
the lyre, flute, violin and lute are illustrated with 
appropriate selections played upon the harp, zither, 
flute, clarinet, bassoon, oboe, violin, ’cello, lute, 
mandolin, guitar, xylophone, marimba, bells, celesta, 
cembalon or dulcimer and piano, all of which are de- 
scended from early primitive instruments. Bird 
stories are illustrated with songs by real birds, and 
with faithful imitations of native songsters. 

All of the above stories are well suited to t'.c re: cing lesson, 
or to the music-listening period 
“Pan and His Pipes”—35 cents at al! Victor dealers. 


For further information. and for 
Victor Educational Literature, visit 
the nearest Victor dealer or write to 
the 

Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


Beaches for the People.— 
New York is now enjoying her 
beaches. But in 1907 nearly all 
of these beaches were in the 
hands of commercial companies. 
The Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search brought the situation to 
public attention. A _ test case 
brought a long legal struggle, 
an appeal, and the decision of 
the court of appeals that the 
beaches are and of right ought 
to be public property. 

High School Class in Play- 
ground Management.—Key- 
ser, West Virginia, opened to 
students of the three upper 
classes of the high school, to 
teachers and to townspeople, a 
practical course in playground 
management. A recitation was 
held each morning from seven- 
thirty until eight-thirty and the 
members of the class took charge 
of the playground every after- 
noon from the time school was 
out until five o’clock. Theory of 
play, based on Curtis’ Education 
through Play and about two 
hundred common games were 
taught. High school credits 
were given for the course. Citi- 
zens came and saw the work. It 
was then an easy matter to raise 
four hundred dollars to continue 
the work on the playground 
throughout the summer, the 
practice play directors becoming 
regularly paid play leaders. 


Original Activity of Com- 
merce Club.—In Toledo, the 
Commerce club is feeling very 
proud of its successful tent city 
camp for tired mothers and chil- 
dren. One hundred and fifty 
enjoyed the sandy beach and 
shady grove and were edified 
and amused by the program of 
housekeeping and hygiene lec- 
tures and evening entertain- 
ments. 

Easy to Give Parties.— 
Every girl can have a party in 
Grand Rapids for the park com- 
missioners have provided a little 
house on the bank of one of the 
wading pools, where thirty or 
fewer can be accommodated. 
There is a piano and the janitor 
and his wife on the second floor 
can provide refreshments at lit- 
tle expense on short notice. 

Boy Scouts in Scotland.— 
The boys of a troop in Cumber- 
land, under the direction of a 
woman, with two men assistants, 
have a garden in which vege- 
tables are raised for the use of a 
soldiers’ hospital. 

Community Play in Battle 
Creek.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
has set its Community Play 
Committee to work to get all 
Battle Creek, young and old, to 
playing. A children’s play festi- 
val and boy scout demonstration 
were followed by a costume 
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parade. Three thousand chil- 
dren, armed with hundreds of 
horns, joyously marched through 
the city. In the evening, five 
thousand couples danced on a 
new asphalt pavement. 

Rest Center.—The Phila- 
delphia City Playgrounds As- 
sociation has opened a ‘“‘rest cen- 
ter’’ in the yard of the Friends’ 
Meeting House. Such a <enter 
is a boon to the women and girls 
of this busy and crowded dis- 
trict. 

Keep a “‘log.’’—The Detroit 
Recreation Bulletin advocates a 
record book for every play- 
ground. One play leader there 
uses a five-cent copy book, into 
which go notes for the bulletin 
board, coming events, scores of 
ball games, visits of supervisors, 
and everything worthy of note. 

Getting the Most out of 
Dancing.—Speaking in the 
training course for recreation 
workers in Detroit, Miss Sidney 
E. Bock said of dancing: 

“Recreational dancing should 
be a playing together. We 
should choose dances in which 
everybody can take part. It is 
not enough that we should urge 
health and strength for our peo- 
ple, we must promote grace, for 
therein lies the beauty of the 
dance. Grace comes to the 
group first and then to the in- 
dividual. Grace of body should 
be coupled with that of mind 
and the effect observed in bet- 
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tered manners. Social grace, or 
the ability to get along well with 
one another and make things 
pleasanter in general, is what we 
are striving after. 

“Choose dances for beginners 
simple enough for all to learn 
quickly. Present those requir- 
ing skill after a group has con- 
fidence. Encourage the dramatic 
in the dance but do not make it 
of paramount interest. En- 
courage sturdy, rather than 
emotional, dances for the young.” 


A Correspondence Play- 
ground.— While the playground 
at Forest Hills, Long Island, was 
closed last summer during the 
poliomyelitis epidemic, Miss 
Anne R. Smith, the play leader, 
devised a scheme of playing by 
mail. Games, riddles, guessing 
contests were sent to the chil- 
dren and they were invited to 
submit original drawings, stories 
and poems. ‘The names of con- 
test winners were published in 
the local bulletin. A prize was 
given for the best original riddle. 


Why Not Private Air?—An 
editorial writer quotes one of 
those who have fenced the shores 
of Lake Michigan, as saying, 
“We do not object to people’s 
using our private beaches, 
but—.”” The editorial asks why 
he should not also say, ““We do 
not object to people’s breathing 
our private air, but—” or, “We 
do not object to people’s enjoy- 
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A BUILDER OF THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


ing our private sunshine, but—.”’ 
Why not? 

Nothing Else to Dol—Win- 
throp Carter of the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company says he frequently 


hears the following dialogue be- 
tween men on the eve of a legal 
holiday: 
“Goin’ to work tomorrow?” 
“May as well. There ain’t 
nothing else to do!” 





A BUILDER OF THE NEW DEMOCRACY * 


Otto T. Mallery, Member Board of Directors, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I was just telling my dinner companion the difference between 
a pike and a monkey. A pike was placed in an aquarium separated 
by a glass partition from some small fish, his natural prey. As 
soon as he saw the fish he darted at them and of course came in 
collision with the glass. He repeated this performance at intervals 
for about three months, often striking with such force as to stun 
himself. 

Contrast an experiment with a more theorizing creature. A 
monkey was given some eggs wrapped up in pieces of paper. Then, 
after he grew accustomed to opening the paper and eating the eggs, 
he was given a wasp similarly wrapped up which, when the paper 
was opened, promptly flew out and stung him. 

For the monkey that single experiment was enough. He did 
not get caught a second time. But neither did he rush to the con- 
clusion that all things wrapped in paper are dangerous. He simply 
held each piece of paper up to his ear and gave it a shake before 
he opened it and so successfully continued to choose the eggs with- 
out again encountering the wasp. 

The task of the guiding spirits of our National Playground 
Association has been to avoid obeying that impulse, like the pike, 
to strike out for playgrounds no matter what the result. The task 
of our leader has been to play the sedulous ape, to choose the eggs: 
of continued playground growth without being stung by the wasp, 
of reaction. 

Play is a serious business. The growth of every child is the 
story of a Sleeping Beauty, in which Play takes the part of the Prince. 


*Address given in presenting statute, The Sprinter to Joseph Lee, President of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
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A BUILDER OF THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


As the Prince awakened the Sleeping Beauty, so organized play is 
transforming the leisure hours of the new generation into character, 
growth and citizenship. Play asks no further justification and needs 
none. For life itself, is in the last analysis, a Sporting Proposition. 

It is good sportsmanship for me to state at this point that 
everything I have said is contained in a book called Play in Edu- 
cation. Everything, I am likely to say is contained in the same book. 
Everything that has been said by other speakers at this Congress 
will also be found in its pages—excepting, of course, the addresses 
of the other speakers at this banquet. The name of the author has 
escaped me for the moment. We may come back to him later. 

I do not mean that all of us have read this book, For not all 
of us have read the Confession of Faith of our own churches, but 
we have heard people talk who have read these Confessions of Faith. 
Somehow we get to know all our friends know. This is hard on 
them but very convenient for us. 

Have you not wondered why philosophers like Kant and 
Leibnitz wrote those great volumes—heavy both ways? They 
must have known that few would read and fewer understand them. 
But being wise men, they must also have known that the few who 
did read them would be so pleased with themselves even if bored 
with the book, that they would not rest until they had chattered 
and scattered the contents to the uttermost parts of the earth. You 
who have not read this light and airy philosophy, Playin Education, 
are useful citizens. You also serve who sit and listen............ 

Now the author often refers to the great belonging instinct. 
He himself is the incarnation of the belonging instinct. Not because 
he belongs to Boston,—although that counts on earth as it doubt- 
less does in heaven. Not because he belongs to the true philoso- 
phers of our day and generation. Not because he belongs to the 
influential leaders of constructive philanthropy, but because he 
belongs to us and we are the United States of America. 

America is shot through with interwoven strands of high ideals 
and practical politics. Our National Association is guided by high 
purpose and common sense. Our field secretaries range the land. 
They preach the gospel of play—and see the leading boss. They 
shout the good news from the house top and attend the meeting 
of the sub-committee of councils in the inner chamber,—and that 
just before the final vote. They say to the superintendent of 
schools: ‘Your schools are the best in the state but your rival 
town has more playgrounds.’”’ They say to the mayor: “You 
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have the most up-to-date town hereabouts but Bohunkus, the town 
across the river, has a year-round recreation system.”” They dream 
dreams, then get up early to make them come true. They keep 
up a curtain of fire upon the entrenchments of the universal enemy 
—Inertia—while the Chief of Staff directs the fire, gathers munitions, 
supplies ideas, and makes all things work together for good. 

During the generalship of our Chief of Staff, the play map of 
America has been profoundly improved, from Washington to 
Georgia, from Massachusetts to California. Our national ideals 
have been advanced toward realization. Our Chief of Staff is able 
to state the terms on which peace will be concluded. Not a Pax 
Romana, not a Pax Germanica, not a Pax Brittanica, but a Pax 
Americana. Not a peace by conquest, not a crushing peace; but a 
peace by Education—on a fair bill and no favor. 

The playground is one of the fairest fields in American life. 
In the words of our Chief, ‘It is not primarily the young man, but 
our civilization, which is on trial. It is my own soul that it is my 
business to fulfill. It is the only soul I have.” Verily the first 
commandment of the Youthful Spirit, is ‘“Thou Shalt Play the 
Game.” The life purpose of our Chief of Staff is the fulfillment of 
that commandment. 

It is difficult for any modern Chief of Staff to wear all his 
medals. Our Chiefdespises medals, as he loves to play the game 
itself. 

(At this point Mr. Mallery unveiled the beautiful bronz statue, 
‘The Sprinter.’’) 

You see therefore before you something no Chief of Staff can 
wear upon his chest. It must repose in the bosom of his family. 

The sculptor is Tait McKenzie whose heroic medallion, ‘““The 
Joy of Effort,” adorns the great granite gates of the Stadium at 
Stockholm, to commemorate the American victory at the Fifth 
Olympic Games. 

The bronze represents a young man starting on the race of life, 
even as our Chief is always young and always starting out anew. 

The scores of names engraved upon the base are a few of those 
men and women whose life work has been made richer, whose vision 
has been made clearer, or whose joy of living has been enhanced by 
the life, work and spirit of our Chief. 

In behalf of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, I present this lasting token of our appreciation of Joseph 
Lee, a Builder of the new Democracy. 
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MICHIGAN AND THE RECREATION MOVEMENT* bs 
Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris, Governor of Michigan 


I have worked very hard for the success of this meeting. I 
have been in correspondence, for several months, with Mr. Dickin- 
son, who is a “‘live wire’ in this movement. I have been working 
all these months, since it was proposed to bring the Association to 
Michigar’, to make it a valuable meeting. I am interested in the 
State of Michigan, and it was largely for Michigan that I made 
this effort. I take pleasure in making this frank statement. 

It is eminently appropriate that a commonwealth progressive 
in thought should undertake to bring its cities and villages and ps 
farming centers up to the highest standard in providing wholesome 
public recreation for all its people. 

“‘During the past three years eighty-six cities of Michigan have ' 
been in correspondence with the National Association on some 
phase of the play movement. When the National Association was 
organized in Washington in 1906 not a city of the state conducted 
a single playground with a play leader in charge. In 1915 over 17 
cities conducted playgrounds with play leaders. 

“The National Association through its field staff and corre- 
spondence department has tendered service nowhere else obtainable 
to many cities of the state now well to the fore in the movement. 

“Detroit’s splendid system under the administration of a high 
power Recreation Commission is the result of the cooperation of the 
National Association and local organizations. 

“A campaign for wholesale recreation in the state is being 
carried on by expert field workers of the Association who will work 
from one to twelve weeks as needed in each community to help 
make an intensive study of local needs and possibilities; bring the 
best experience of all to meet the needs of each; guard the com- 
munity against costly mistakes and set-backs; unify or coordinate 
the scattered local forces; overcome inertia; plan, educate, initiate, 
demonstrate, adjust and keep tactfully at work in each community 
to help develop an appropriate, adequate system of playground 
and recreation activities, sustained by public funds and backed by an 
intelligent public opinion. t 

“Michigan is awake to the needs of its children: witness the 
organization of the Michigan Child Welfare Congress which pur- 


* Address given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 2-6, 1916 1 be 
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MICHIGAN AND THE RECREATION MOVEMENT 


poses to draw together all the forces in the state interested in the 
children and work out with them a unified, comprehensive program 
for child welfare. 

“Already field workers of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America have begun in three cities of the state to 
develop systems of public recreation on a year-round basis. 

“The small cities and rural districts are not to be neglected. 
Communities of the state, large or small, who are in dead earnest 
about the play life of their children and the leisure time of adults 
may be assured they will have the active cooperation of the National 
Association with its staff of experts and its accumulated information 
and experience gathered from hundreds of cities in this and other 
countries. 

“According to the very conservative figure of experts, that five 
hours per day per individual is a minimum of leisure time available, 
there is now in the State of Michigan the impressive and incompre- 


hensible total of 14,050,865 hours or 1,604 years of leisure time 


available per day. 

“This leisure, if measured economically, represents at the low 
valuation of ten cents per hour a total of $1,405,085.00 per day or 
$512,856,572 per year to this State. The value of agricultural pro- 
ducts in Michigan in 1909 was $162,005,000; of manufactured pro- 
ducts $500,000,000. ‘There is no resource in the grasp of the state 
so great as the leisure of its people, a resource which may be realized 
upon immediately and at a comparatively small cost and which 
will return undreamed-of value in education and social betterment. 

“The positive perils of unplanned leisure are familiar to all. 
The various recreation surveys show conclusively that delinquency 
and crime, bad habits and profanity, brutality and immorality, are 
the crops the city harvests from idleness, nothing to do, no definite 
plans for the out-of-school and out-of-door hours. 

“The negative perils are probably greater than the positive. 
It is very difficult to measure what might have been. Yet the 
greatest crime of all is the crime of arrested development, because 
it is in reality the crime of murder. Many a brain has been inocu- 
lated in lazy, dissipated leisure hours with the bacilli of inertia and 
has been as effectively put out of business as a moral force and a 
radiant energy as if paralyzed by a blood-clot. Thechief complaint 
is not that so much leisure time is misused as that it is not used at 
all. The reports from one city show that the churches, theatres, 
picture places, Young Men’s Christian Association, and Young 
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MICHIGAN AND THE RECREATION MOVEMENT 


Women’s Christian Association use for good (if we count them all 
in that direction) but 1,362 hours per week, and that the saloons 
supply 7,992 hours per week, making a total of 9,354 hours per week 
for good and bad as against twenty-nine years of leisure opportunity y 
per day possessed by that city. 

“It is the vast, undiscovered uses of leisure that challenge our 
wits, and wholesome public recreation should make as strong a bid 
for it as commerce. 

‘The educator, the social workers, the preacher, all socialized 
citizens, ought to get together and capture leisure in the com- 
munity, get it where it may be controlled, which suggests my 
second point, namely, the process of converting leisure from a 
liability to an asset is one of organization, of using modern facilities 
and stirring the public interest to secure adequate support. 

“Seventeen cities of Michigan, representing a total population 
of 928,630 reported organized playgrounds and recreation activities 
last year. Detroit is the largest and Houghton the smallest place 
reported. There were thirty-seven centers operated throughout 
the year in Michigan, thirty-one of them in Detroit alone. There 
were forty-six workers giving full time throughout the year to the 
work and one hundred eighteen centers were maintained under 
leadership part of the year. The average daily attendance at all 
the centers in the state in July and August, 1915, was under thirty- 
four thousand and the average daily attendance at winter centers 
was under eight thousand. 

‘“‘Compare these averages with the school enrollment in Michi- 
gan of 545,775 below the high school and 35,586 in the high school 
and preparatory schools, and see how small a proportion of the 
recreational needs has been met. ye 

“The Children’s Bureau of the United States reports 1,099,231 
children under twenty years of age in Michigan and there were less 
than forty-two thousand reached by the public recreation systems 
of the state. Asa matter of fact, many of that forty-two thousand 
represent adult attendance. 

“Of the 1,099,231 under twenty 612,030 live in rural com- 
munities and 487,201 in urban communities. Most of the children 
of the state are in communities of under two thousand five hundred 
people and as yet the recreation problem in the small community 
has not been solved in a comprehensive and adequate way. 

“The form of organization is largely a matter of local con- 
ditions. It does not make so much difference what the adminis- T 
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trative body is called or just who is on it, if the work is done and if 
definite progress is made through the year in the number of children 
reached by the highest forms of play method and leadership and 
in the more socially valuable forms of adult recreation introduced 
in leisure hours. 

“The state possesses great resources and facilities which may 
be used. In 1914, 8718 buildings were used as schoolhouses. The 
value of school property in that year was $44,389,110. 

“In a well-to-do middle western city, consideration was given 
to the recreation problem by a group of leading citizens and by the 
city government. After much discussion and inquiry, it was 
thought $600 might be appropriated for the work. When the 
budget was finally made up, this amount was cut to $300. How 
any self-respecting American community, thriving under the 
present unprecedented prosperity, could bring itself to appropriate 
the gigantic sum of $300 for the play of its fifteen thousand children 
is perplexing! 

“Tf there is any one idea which ought to be squelched, it is that 
a recreation system is a cheap thing. The public does care for its 
children. It requires little argument to convince a city that the 
children are its most precious treasure, economically and spiritually, 
that investment in the conservation of child life ‘repays in after 
years a usury of profit beyond our most sanguine dreams’. 

“Of the $4,066,377.15 reported as expended in the United 
States for play center development, Michigan spent $121,097.90. 
Contrast this expenditure with the amount received for the support 
of the public schools in 1913-1914 of $21,881,635.03. 

‘‘The school year in Michigan is eight months or approximately 
160 days of five hours each, that is, Michigan had $21,881,635.03 
to spend for 800 hours of its children’s time. 

“Every child is active at least twelve hours in every twenty- 
four. Some parents could prove successfully, no doubt, that their 
children are active twenty-four hours a day. Twelve active hours 
per day make a total of 4,380 hours per year. Deducting the 800 
in school, there remains 3580 active hours for which Michigan 
invested $121,097 as against the $21,881,635.03 for the time spent 
in school. This is like a farmer cultivating only one side of his corn 
rows and expecting to secure a crop. 

“After all, the dynamic of a recreation system is personality. 
If a well-organized system is established in a community, if the best 
facilities are developed, and if the machinery is put in well-oiled 
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condition, it will never take leisure as it is today and turn out a new 
leisure as an asset to the community unless someone puts his life 
blood into it. 

“When the great Galilean social worker, who understood 
children so well, made purity, righteousness, mercy, sympathy, 
peacemaking, and the enduring of persecutions as conditions of 
citizenship in the new social order called the Kingdom of God, he 
gave the long view and the straight road and the complete service 
as the method. 

“Recreation leadership is no summertime job; it is a man’s 
work and worthy of the highest patriotic consecration. 

“The machinery of the converting process as a whole has been 
worked out pretty well. (The United States Bulletin No. 28, 
Bureau of Education gives much valuable information.) If it 
were a question of ‘What shall we do?’ the work now done would 
be sufficient answer. It is more a question of ‘Who will do it?’ 
and ‘How shall it be done?’ 

‘The superintendent of recreation in a large city or the director 
of community activities in the smaller place must be an experienced 
and trained executive. He must be a man who knows the technical 
side of his work. He must be familiar with the best practice 
throughout the country and be able to secure the best returns for 
the money invested. He must be able to interpret the funda- 
mentals of recreation to his community by his work and his words 
to the end that the people will be increasingly favorable to adequate- 
ly equip and man the system. He must recognize that the key 
to the whole leisure-time problem is in developing habits of whole- 
some activity in the boys and girls. A man who has been happily 
and usefully active through leisure hours of his boyhood is not likely 
to fritter away or misuse his leisure as a man. 

“The soc alization, solidarity, and wholesome strength of our 
civilization may be attained through the alertness, moral courage, 
and radiant energy of the managers of leisure time, who have faith 
in humanity and democracy, who know that when people talk 
together, sing together and play together the ideals of brotherhood 
are actually being realized.” 

I wish to say just a word about the debt we educators owe to 
our great industrial organizations. Today many of our great 
manufacturers have discovered that the element of recreation is 
important for securing efficiency in their work. They have put 
into practice the gospel of sanitation through the generous use of 
light, air, and recreation. ‘Today our leading factories have made 
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splendid provisions along these lines. Some of us instructors 
have learned that if we are teaching a young man to become a 
telegrapher, it is not best to keep him constantly at the keyboard, 
but that he must now and then have a change in his work, and that 
change represents recreation. There is a very real relation between 
work and play in making for efficiency. I want you to know that 
these manufacturers are not all brutes. They are studying the 
welfare of mankind constantly, and looking to their own welfare 
at the same time. They have learned that their own welfare 
depends upon the welfare of their employees and that recreation 
has come to be an important factor in their great industrial insti- 
tutions. 

In this generation we have certain problems that our ancestors 
did not have. I was brought up on a farm,—an indescribable 
farm,—and I had supposed that my life as a child was made up 
largely of work and with no recreation until I studied the boys and 
girls of the present day. I have come to believe that there is no 
boy in the State of Michigan, under modern conditions, that has 
had more fun in a given unit of time than I had on that old hill 
farm. I did not need supervision; I would have resented it. All I 
wanted was a chance, and my father gave it to me,—sometimes an 
hour off, sometimes a whole day, sometimes an entire week. My 
five sisters, although they do not play as much now as they once 
did and still rather believe that work is more important than play, 
I am sure would tell you that they had a jolly time on the old farm. 
Some people think an old horse ought not to play, but I believe 
the older the horse the more he should play. No one brought 
up in the city can understand the fun we had, so what’s the use of 
my wasting my time trying to make some of you understand! 

An industrial revolution has taken place in this country. The 
good old days are gone, and some of you will say, here is an old 
codger advocating the recreation and play of the days of long ago. 
Iam not advocating that. I know that the old times have forever 
gone. Don’t I know that girls nowadays have not the kind of work 
in the homes through which they cooperate with the mother and 
the boys with the father, that they cannot go sleighriding with 
father,—perhaps behind an ox team, that they do not knit their 
own stockings and mittens, and so on, and have a lot of fun doing 
it? We don’t have husking bees now. Talk about cooperation,— 
husking bees were the very essence of cooperation, and likewise 
the apple-parings, and the frequent quiltings. While they had 
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MICHIGAN AND THE RECREATION MOVEMENT 


their fun they were also under the old regime doing something use- 
ful; and nowadays while they have their fun they are doing nothing 
that is useful. What are we going to do with these boys and girls 
now on the farms who cannot have fun while they work? If I had 
been told fifty years ago of certain machines that would be put on 
the farm I should have said impossible. We used to rake the hay 
with hand-rakes; now we do it with horse rakes; we used to cut the 
clover and timothy with hand-scythes; now we doit with mowing 
machines. But it is not, after all, so much the side of recreation 
on the farm that I want to lay stress on, as it is another problem,— 
a feature you will not want me to talk about, I’m afraid. I am 
enthusiastically with you in the recreation movement. Don’t 
forget that. But I am enthusiastically with you, if you are with 
me, in the matter of not letting down in this country on the matter 
of good, efficient, wholesome work. The only men and women that 
bother me are those who consume all their time in leisure. That 
is no argument against recreation. There is a tendency to give 
too much attention to a kind of leisure that is perfumed with 
aristocracy. I would like to use the language that only Billy 
Sunday is allowed to use, in describing it. A Democrat understands 
Billy Sunday, if the rest of you don’t. Don’t lose sight of that. 
Your recreation movement is not worthy of encouragement unless 
it stands for training the boy and the girl to do efficient work,— 
manual work. Every man, in whatever walk of life, should do 
every day, in order to save his soul, some sort of useful manual 
work. Your movement somehow must do what I ask of education. 
It must connect the home and the school. The home cannot put 
all the work of training the child off on to the school, or on to the 
playground, and thus shirk its responsibility. I want this move- 
ment to reach the adults quite as much as it reaches the boys, so 
that farmers shall have the courage to work only five and a half 
days in the week and shall take one-half day off for baseball,— 
I don’t want them to get into the hammock. I want them to play 
together and get acquainted with each other. That will help 
religion, that will help education, that will make our farms more 
productive. 

I believe that the recreation movement must come sooner or 
later under the direction of the educatioual forces of this country. 
That is where it belongs. ‘There is no reason why in Grand Rapids, 
ten years from today, the amusement forces in the form of the 
theatres and the movies should not be under the direction of the 
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educational forces instead of having the boys and girls exploited as 
they are now, by questionable agencies. I would make the theatre 
municipal and would open the doors so that the great plays and 
r the great actors could be seen and heard there. Humankind every- 
where is eager to get the best. Don’t preach to me the doctrine of 
total depravity. I have been in theatres of doubtful character— 4 
not many of them since I became governor—and have observed 
that even there whenever something really worth while was staged 
the applause was generous, clearly showing that most men and 
women appreciate that which is heroic and noble. Why should 
not the churches and the educational forces procure for all our 
people what they so much want,—the best? 

I want to say one thing more. You may not agree with me, 
but don’t miss this. You cannot get Michigan, or any other state, 
| to make the right kind of progress in this movement until she has - 

F an understanding of the things you are trying to do. Therefore, ia 

I have been urging my Michigan friends to attend this meeting. 
I have appointed delegates from all over the state to come and 
listen to the sanest philosophy you can preach. I have devoted 
thirty-two years of my life to helping men and women who have 
not had many advantages. In my own school I am troubled by 
the people who are more than well-to-do. I am extremely em- : 
barrassed by them. I do not have trouble with the people of 
moderate wealth. No teacher is troubled by their children. All , 
we have to do is to give them plenty to do and show them how to 
, do it, and then keep out of their way. Many school teachers 
haven't enough sense to keep out of the way of their pupils. Boys 
sometimes run away from home in order to amount to something, 
simply because their parents did not have sense enough to keep out 
of their way. I am not arguing for the virtues of boys who run 
away from home, but I am trying to show you how such things 
happen. ‘The cornerstone of my religion, of my philosophy, of my 
politics, is to awaken in men and women a realization of the tremen- 
dous value of this movement as an educational and an uplift move- 
ment. Ido not see what we can expect, in some of our villages and. 
cities, where we have poolrooms, in which for a few cents boys can: 
find their way straight to hell. I can see no good in them, and do: 
not hesitate to say so. We have rich people who ought to put their- 
boys through the public schools. That is where boys ought to be 
educated if we are going to make Americans of them. If we 
+ attempt to call ourselves American we ought to do that which is 
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THROUGH NATIONALISM TO INTERNATIONALISM 


American, and I have said to many a well-to-do friend of mine, 
“You ought to have sent your boy through the high school first 
before you sent him to the East to be educated in a private school.” 
Because they did not do that I am getting their boys at the Ferris r 
Institute. I find it difficult to do anything for them. ‘They have 
no desire for work, no ambition for play. That is why I want to 
awaken the men and women to some appreciation of the great world 
they live in and the way to get joy and happiness out of life. God 
Almighty has so arranged this world that the majority of his chil- 
dren have to work and all of them ought to work. Therefore, we 
must study the work problem and inject into our work more real 
joy. Until men can be taught to enjoy their work, their capacity 
to enjoy play and real recreation will ever be limited. Therefore 
let us awaken them as far as possible to an appreciation of the gos- 
pel this association is preaching. If we do this Michigan will get 
a new vision of the fine art of living. J 


THROUGH NATIONALISM TO INTERNATIONALISM* 


Rev. Alfred W. Wishart, Pastor of the Fountain Street Baptist 
Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Grand Rapids ten years ago put her play interest into tangi- 
ble form and began to organize playgrounds; today we have seventy- 
four acres, costing $170,000 devoted to playgrounds. We have 
nine playgrounds and eight swimming pools. The attendance at 
these last year was more than 370,000. We have fourteen social 
centers in the public schools, and the attendance last winter during + 
the twenty weeks they were open was over 59,000. We have a 
public schools athletic league, and the attendance at its games last 
summer was over 8,000. This playground movement has a wider 
scope than mere play. If play made great soldiers only, I should 
not be particularly interested in it. I have just come from the 
other side. I have been in the trenches and in the hospitals and 
have seen what war does, and all social service work that makes 
people physically fit to engage in war that ends in destruction is 
wasted. We had better drop it and turn our attention to estab- 
lishing universal peace throughout the world. 








*Addiess given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, October, 
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The recreation movement is a broad movement 
that takes hold of all people, going deep into 
human life. It is the problem of leisure. Most 
people are all right when they are at work; we are never so safe 
as when we are busy. But wecannot work all thetime. The peo- 
ple that work all the time are dead. It is in the leisure time, in 
the play time of life, that men and women, that girls and boys, 
are made or ruined. ‘The problem of play is one of the vital issues 
of this age, and the marvel of it is that it was not discovered years 
ago. People did not formerly admit that play was right. It is 
one of the commonest comments people make when they see men 
of the cloth at a ball game, ‘‘We are glad to see you like the game,”’ 
as though it were a strange thing. What lies back of their surprise 
and pleasure? It is the general feeling that there is something 
wrong and dangerous about play of any sort,—that we have started 
on the decline when we have taken off our coats and vests and go 
out to play. That has been the attitude of religious people toward 
this great issue, notwithstanding the fact that most of the vice 
and crime and a good deal of the disease in this world is due to the 
misuse of leisure, to the fact that people do not play right, and that 
people do not employ their spare time to their own advantage and 
the benefit of society. It is on account of this prejudice that it 
is so difficult to persuade men in public office of the seriousness of 
this problem. Most men in public office until lately have looked 
upon this problem of play as something that should interest women 
and children, but not councilmen and congressmen—for you 
know what a time we have had trying to pass the child welfare 
bill. They do not seem to realize that taxes increase and disease 
spreads, while vice and crime multiply, when the playtime of the 
people is commercialized and the state keeps its hands off. Econ- 
omically, it is not good policy for any community to neglect this 
problem. 
Ts Penitiin tis All of our criminologists tell us that supervised 
Fellowship That play decreases juvenile crime, because through 
Is Heaven . ; iy 
it boys have opportunity to express what is in 
them in normal ways. How shall we put down and drive back 
anti-social institutions that undermine the moral well-being of 
the community? I have been in the ministry about twenty-five 
years. I was a great reformer when I began! I spent most of 
my time trying to prevent people from doing the things they 
wanted to do. I had a hard time of it. It was difficult, because 
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THROUGH NATIONALISM TO INTERNATIONALISM 


there were only a certain few ways in which they could have a 
good time. The result was disastrous to the community. Then 
it dawned upon me that was all negative work and it lost its in- 
terest forme. I prefer to do constructive work. ‘The farmer who 
boasts that all the stones and weeds are picked up off his fields 
doesn’t interest us much. The great question is—what is his farm 
producing, what is growing in those fields? The church should not be 
so much interested in having its minister eloquent and its pews full 
and its audiences well-groomed as in what it produces in the world. 
The great problem is to provide a substitute—facilities for the 
satisfaction of legitimate desires for social enjoyment, of the 
longing to get acquainted, to enjoy the fellowship that William 
Morris called heaven and the lack of fellowship is hell. 

Through National- ! believe that we are heading, in our political 
ism to Inter- evolution, in our social evolution, and in our 
waGeneiion religious evolution, through nationalism to in- 
ternationalism. The man who stops with love of his own nation 
is not a big and a true man. I believe the reason why there is so 
much tolerance in America is because so many people of different 
national traditions have to live together here. They say abroad 
that people have ineradicable racial or national feelings that 
make them love their own and hate other countries, that make 
them willing to fight the men of other nations. Now in this 
country, men are learning to live together, and they know that 
beneath all these superficial distinctions is the same human nature, 
and so life becomes more interesting and sweet because we have 
come in contact with other lives. 

Seeing boys and girls in these meetings is interesting. I have 
never spoken to boys and girls without learning something, because 
in the effort to interest and appeal to them I have been able to bet- 
ter define my own thought. I become bigger and better because 
I am with young people. There is scarcely a great religious leader 
but had the love for little children which the man of Galilee had. 
He said to his disciples, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Every man who has 
that spirit in his heart, who has the love of child life, will be in- 
terested in this great problem because it is a human problem, a 
social problem,—your problem and mine. 














PLAYING THE GAME—OF LIFE* 


Charles Howard Mills, Supervisor of Municipal Recreation, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


All human nature teems with the desire to play some kind 
of game. I am going to try to show you briefly, first, the great 
similarity between playing the game in any kind of athletics and 
playing the game of life, and in the second place, the shameful dis- 
similarity that has existed up to the present time. 

To make a success of athletics, what qualities and accom- 
plishments are you going to demand of your athletes? You tell 
me the sport and I will name you the fitting predominant .qualifi- 
cation. On the other hand, if I should tell you physical directors, 
seated here this evening, the name of some sport you immediately 
could call back to me the qualifications that are most needed. 
For instance in track there is speed; football, weight and strength; 
boxing, science and skill; swimming, endurance; baseball, accuracy; 
tennis, agility; and yet we can hardly distinguish between these 
different qualifications so far as their application to certain sports 
is concerned because really all of them, or nearly all of them, 
are needed in all of the sports. And then we could go on and add 
other qualifications, such as nerve, courage, confidence, persever- 
ance, team workorcooperation. Here we find the great similarity 
in playing the game of athletics and playing the game of life, for 
life is surely playing a game. What are we here for? What 
are we in this world for? We are here to play the game. We are 
here to make our team. We are here to win the fight. The 
whole world is nothing more or less than a great gymnasium, and 
life itself is the wonderful system of training. As in the material 
physical gymnasium so it is in life, when we buck up against a 
piece of more difficult apparatus than we have ever had before, 
we can do one of three things. First, we can hit the apparatus 
and fall to the earth with a dead thud and lie there and give up. 
Second, we can sneak around the edges of the horse or buck, or 
whatever piece of apparatus it happens to be, and get on the 
other side and try to fool the instructor, but really fool ourselves, 
in making him think that we have received the benefit of having 
gone over. And in the third place, we can persevere and struggle 
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PLAYING THE GAME—OF LIFE 


and practice and finally learn to do the stunt, and go over the 
piece of apparatus and receive all of the benefits that come from 
the training. So I say that every qualification that you require 
for your athletes we find needed in playing the ordinary game of 
life. 

I wish that I had time to go on and develop at least some of 
these characteristics in detail as I should like to, but I shall simply 
skim over these few. Cooperation and team work,—Oh, what a 
great accomplishment it is, to learn this! In our championship 
football teams we hear so much about the great victors, about the 
great stars who win their college emblems and the prizes of victory 
and bring down the championship for their varsity team. But 
how much do we hear about the persevering ‘‘scrub’’ on the second 
team who gets out afternoon after afternoon and lets the first team 
hammer away on him in order that victory may come to his col- 
lege? Therefore, we have team work, not only of every man on 
the team playing his part and watching his place, but also the co- 
operation of the “‘scrub’’ on the second team who is never heard 
of, whose name is never printed in the columns of fame, who never 
even makes the first team nor has the pleasure of playing one of 
the big games but nevertheless, does his share in building up the 
real college team. We are all here to do our own part no matter 
how little or how big it may be. This is real team work. 

Physical courage,—the man who can say and really believe 
that 

“This life is a fight that has got to be fit. 
The best thing you can do’s to stan’ up and get hit.” 

Perseverance,—no need of spending much time on this, 
only to recall the story of Bruce and the spider, as a reminder that 
other qualifications are useless unless we have the spirit of ‘“‘never 
say die,’”’ that much advocated ‘“‘stick-to-it-ive-ness.”’ 

“It’s not the fact that you are dead that counts, but the 
question, ‘how did you die?’”’ 

There has also been much said at this Congress so far about 
physical preparedness through play and the mental development 
and benefits that can come through play. Friends, if I saw only 
the development of physical preparedness for the battle of life and 
the battles of our country, even with mental discipline added to it, 
as the benefit to be derived from play and recreation I should have 
quit this work ten years ago—before I went into it. The real 
lessons to be learned are those of moral culture and character de- 
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velopment. Ten years ago I gave up a career in the ministry be- 
cause I saw a chance for real practical ministry in the character 
building of the youth of our country. So far I have not been 
disappointed nor have I regretted the step. 

But what great, shameful, pitiful dissimilarity is there be- 
tween playing the ordinary game of athletics as it has been coached 
up to date in many colleges, schools, playgrounds, and recreational 
institutions, and in playing the real man’s game of real life. 

Every single one of the characteristics and the qualifications 
which we have so far considered, every single one of them,—let us 
pause for just a moment to review them, nerve, strength, cour- 
age, confidence, alertness, perseverance, obedience, skill, team- 
work, accuracy, endurance and speed,—all of these are needed to 
make the most successful crook or thug or criminal that ever 
lived. Therefore the shame and pity of the matter is that we 
usually stop there, so far as our demands upon our athletes are 
concerned and so far as ordinary coaching goes. In playing the 
game of life, these qualifications do not make us a success. We 
may have all of them to a marked degree and still be an utter 
failure. In other words the team that we are going to try to make 
is the team of character. Then what are the qualifications that 
must be added? You know and I know, but we have never given 
them the recognition that they deserve. They are honesty, square- 
ness, unselfishness, cleanliness and sincerity. Is there anything 
that is needed in our social world, in our business world of today 
more than integrity, squareness and unselfishness? If your boy 
or your girl gets out into the street or alley or vacant lot with 
the neighboring gang of children and cheats, always looking for 
a chance to play dishonestly, to win, no matter how he wins, to 
take an unfair advantage of others, learning to be a hard kicking 
loser, or what is just as bad, a conceited winner, your child is 
going into life that way. And I sometimes think that that is 
the reason we have corruption in politics and dishonesty in busi- 
ness, because our men of today played that way when they were 
children. And this rule certainly works the other way: if a boy 
learns to go in with a spirit of winning, that is to play a hard 
fighting game all the way through, but to win only if he can win 
rightly; to eliminate the dirty work and the kicking, wrangling 
spirit and to play all the way through a clean, square game, he is 
going to play that game in real life when he grows up. The great 
lesson that we have to teach through athletics is that the rea] 
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PLAYING THE GAME—OF LIFE 


victory is not in the prize or the trophy but in the quality of the 
race that is run. 

No physical or playground or recreation director has ever 
lived who does not have these serious problems confronting him 
every day. How do you meet the problems? How do you feel 
about it down deep in your own heart? How do you act and talk 
when your own team is right around you after losing a hard-fought 
game? How many of us are there who can lose a critical game, 
say, one upon which the championship depended, and prevent the 
expression on our face from even changing from a smile to a look 
of scorn and contempt and disgust. The children read even the 
unspoken thought. Oh, I have seen teams that have played as 
dirty work as has ever been played in this country! I have in 
mind a certain expert basket ball team of strong husky young 
men who came from a big institution, in which I had charge of 
the men’s and boys’ department. This was a wonderful basket 
ball team. Three out of the five had played together for fifteen 
whole years. They were great basket ball players but they had 
the most scientific dirty work that I had ever seen. They had 
dirty team work. It was not only one man on the team, but they 
would work out their trick dirty plays together. It was a case of 
getting an opponent between them and both of them sandwiching 
their elbows into his ribs at the same time and knocking the wind 
out of him; or worse still, a sort of understanding that if one man 
on the team should knock an opponent down, one of his team mates 
should come along quickly and step on his stomach. They were 
the terror of a large district. No team in the entire county dared 
to beat this home team on their own grounds, for fear of a fight or 
some kind of underhanded dirty work. It meant a terrific struggle 
on my part if we were going to try to straighten things out and do 
away with a precedent of years. It either meant that an effort had 
to be made toward this end or basket ball eliminated from the 
gymnasium all together. I decided to do the former, and sent al- 
most across the country to get hold of one of the best physical di- 
rectors obtainable, to start in this great struggle with me. Week 
after week, month after month, we labored together with this 
team and finally got them to play a clean, square, but at the same 
time, hard-fought game. It came time for the championship of 
the county and our team played in one of the sets of semi-finals. 
They fought a beautiful battle but they lost and turned yellow. 
Their old spirit seemed to come back and there was kicking and 
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complaining and the usual remark you have heard so often ‘‘that 
they could not beat the other team and the umpire too.”’ Further 
than this they entirely failed to appear on the following night to 
play a game which would have decided third and fourth places in 
the county. The season was ended, there would be no more 
basket ball. I took the captain of the team alone to dinner and 
bought him one of the best dinners that money could buy. I talked 
over with him past history and the recent game, almost a victory, 
that had turned into a seeming failure, and then told him about 
what it would have meant to him personally and to the team if 
they had played clear to the end with their mouths shut. I never 
shall forget the expression on that young man’s face as he sat op- 
posite me with a big piece of beefsteak on the end of his fork half 

way to his mouth, as with an astonished expression he said, ‘Mr. 
Mills, do you mean to tell me that that is part of the game, too!”’— 
Is that part of the game, too, not to be a hard loser? You know 
the answer only too well. How is tle training that you are giving 
to your children helping in that direction? 

And then there is almost the hardest lesson there is to teach, 
and that is the lesson of real unselfishness. Charles Schwab, one 
of the most successful business men that the world has ever seen, 
says that he attributes his success to a great extent to his rule of 
always looking out for the man at the other end of the bargain. 
How many of our leading athletes are taught to even give the other 
fellow a fair consideration? We need more of the spirit of the Har- 
vard football player who after a lengthy run down the field, 
downed by a Carlisle Indian three yards from a touch down, turned 
around after he pulled his face out of the dirt and grabbed the 
hand of the Indian to say, “Good tackle, old scout.’”” The same 
kind of spirit that made Billy Thoman surrender the champion- 
ship of Cook county in his class in wrestling to a Greek after a 
very hard fought over-time battle, not because the Greek had 
downed him but because he felt that the Greek had given him a 
sufficiently hard tussle to warrant a change of championship. The 
spirit of unselfishness in athletics does not mean to stand still and 
let the other side defeat you because you think that you would 
rather that they should have the victory than you, but it does 
mean, “to look out for the man at the other end;” also to let the 
other fellow on your team shoot the basket, or to pass the pall to 
someone else to make the long run or star play if he can do it as 
well as yourself. I believe that a very large per cent of the wrong 
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and the evil and the sin in this world comes from selfishness. You 
just figure it out, think of some of the worst crimes and see if they 
are not based on the person’s considering all of the time, ‘‘I,’’ “‘me,”’ 
“‘mine’’ and the things that have to do with personal self. I 
know of no greater way to teach a child unselfishness than by the 
lessons that can be taught through play on a democratic playground. 

Fellow-workers and friends, this is my heart’s strongest 
appeal, that we may wake up,—and let the highest light of real 
noble leadership shine through us upon the young people who are 
following. May we use these great, wonderful, divinely placed 
instincts that are in human nature to their fullest advantage. 
May every lesson that can be taught through play that tends to 
build up the best in a strong manly character, be brought out by 
us and held as the ultimate goal of all our work. May we conse- 
crate our very hearts and souls and lives to this wonderful service 
of humanity! The field is white to the harvest and the reapers 
are few. Oh, for more and more of the men and women with 
hearts and lives that are big enough, broad enough, pure enough, 
unselfish enough, sufficiently consecrated to do credit to this joy- 
ful ‘‘playfield’”’ of labor! 


——+ 


RECREATION AND THE WOMAN MOVEMENT* 





Bessie Leach Priddy, Chairman of the Civics Committee of the 
Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs 


I am bringing a brief message from that large organized body, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, which numbers two and one- 
half million members in the United States, and twenty-five thou- 
sand club women, in Michigan. This woman movement began a 
half century ago as a practically selfish movement, a cultural and 
study movement. But now that movement has been baptized 
with the spirit of service, and while it is still partly a study move- 
ment, you will find that the women’s clubs are studying the prob- 
lems of civic life. Their great organization is at the service of 
all who stand for the good of society. 

I suppose it would be according to the teachings in English 
for me to define the subject that has been assigned me: “Rec- 
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reation and the Woman Movement,”’ but I think there is no need 
for definition, under these conditions. I am reminded, however, 
in speaking of the woman movement, of a story that a brilliant 
little professor of English from the State Normal College tells. 
She was a student at the University of California at the time when 
they were making their fight out there for women’s suffrage. On 
a long, cold day, when the fog was low and the wind was strong off 
the water, she stood on a street-corner in Berkeley, and peddled 
her little papers, with the message, ‘‘Please vote for women’s 
suffrage.’’ As she handed them out to the professional men, they 
met her ordinarily with a smile, and said, ‘‘We are with you. We 
believe in it.’ The business men met her with courtesy, and 
many of them said, ‘‘We are thinking about it. We will help you.” 
But the foreign-born laborers who passed her, those people whom 
you enfranchise so readily in from two to five years’ residence, 
the men of that great force which in a couple of years, five years 
at the most, bid fair to dictate the social life of America, and who 
hold the balance of political power—these men met her, looked 
at the printed slips, looked up in her face, and said: “‘We don’t 
want it. The wimmens—they know nothings.” 

Here in Michigan we don’t have to worry as yet about the 
exercise of women’s suffrage. Some of us have been occasionally 
tempted to go into states where we can vote, but we have decided 
that we are going to camp on right here in Michigan till the glori- 
ous time comes when we can cooperate with our votes for the good 
of society. 

Until that time comes, we want you to know that our thoughts, 
that the brains which we sometimes exercise, that our energies, 
that our standing for what we think is right, are all cooperating 
right straight along with such movements as the recreation move- 
ment. We want you to remember that in practically every com- 
munity where this movement has a start, the organized women’s 
club gives you the aid of its initiative; it gives you the most un- 
tiring cooperation; it gives you aid in arousing public interest, in 
getting volunteer workers, and in raising funds. 

I want to express a hope—just for a moment—that in organ- 
izing your play, you will not forget the female child. She needs 
play. A while ago it was fashionable and the accepted thing for 
women to be delicate and to be sick. Nowadays people don’t 
expect that of us any longer; but it is still considered ladylike for 
the little girl to sit on the chair indoors and play with her doll; 
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and the body that needs strength, that needs help, that needs 
invigoration for the coming of the next generation, fails to get its 
proper development and proper strength. I hope that this move- 
ment for supervised play, for sane recreation, will take time to 
care for the needs of the female child. 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF FOLK DANCING* 


Elizabeth Burchenal, Inspector of Athletics for Girls, Public Schools 
Athletic League, New York City 


It is the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
that is responsible for the widespread use of folk dancing. If folk 
dancing had not been taken up by this Association it would not 
have spread through the country as it has. Therefore, this organ- 
ization has the responsibility to guard and guide the movement, 
because it needs a leader now. I think we really need to come 
together and get some uniform standards in folk dancing. 

What is folk dancing? It really is a fact that 
Folk Dancing a we do not mean the same thing when we 
State of Mind : 

speak of it. Wefindthat many people under- 
stand something quite different from other people when the term is 
used. Someone spoke of Boston as a state of mind; someone else 
said that was a definition of heaven. It is also a definition of folk 
dancing. It is folk dancing, but is also a state of mind. 
Folk dancing is the presentation of the country people’s 
way of dancing. To get the real backbone of the country 
you must know the country people. There lies the fire and 
essence of a nation; and the country people’s dancing is the 
expression of the backbone of the nation. These dances are 
of simple nature and the reason they take so well with children 
is because the country people are unsophisticated as the children 
are. But there, too, is one of the unfortunate things about folk 
dancing,—it has been connected too exclusively with children’s 
activities. 

When I speak of folk dancing I think of the social element in 
the dances. ‘That is oue of the few real things in the world, like air, 
and water, and earth, and wild flowers, and fairies,—things that are 
ust there of their own accord, and with the making of which we 


*stenographic report of address given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, October 2-6, 1916 
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have nothing todo. They are wonderful, beautiful elements from 
which we may profit by taking them into ourselves. We were 
singing together tonight. How many of us would have liked to 
sing those songs as solos, and yet how we enjoyed hearing ourselves 
sing with others. Folk dancing is exactly like that. It is the 
expression of something you feel inside; something that is not done 
for the benefit of the spectator. We must always remember that 
folk dancing is something that exists for what it means to the 
dancers. It is quite proper that we should use the folk dances of 
Europe,—we should keep them alive with the people who come to 
swell our population. We have some of our own country dances, 
but most of our folk dancing we have imported from other peoples, 
and they can never mean to us what they mean to the people them- 
selves, because there is a sort of patriotic chord that is struck in a 
person to whom folk music really belongs that is not struck in any- 
one who has adopted it. But we can get a beauty, a freshness, and 
a spontaneity even if we do not get the national flavor of it into our 
own cities,—that is, unless we are too grown over with the moss 
of self-consciousness and preconceived ideas of grace. 

Folk Dancing De- People are often afraid to dance because they 
pends on the Manner feel they are awkWard. They are the people 
of Perteomeng who are apt to dance these dances the best. 
But why should we consider folk dancitig as a means of acquiring 
grace? Often people say they will do it for exercise; some say to 
acqiure grace. Singing is an exercise, but that is not what we do it 
for. People say, too, that it is for the children. It is not. We 
all need to be children. It consists not only of steps, and figures, 
but it consists of a country manner of doing them. The first test 
of folk dancing is if the people from whose country the dance comes 
recognize it and join in instead of being insulted by our way of 
presenting it. So many times people have been insulted by seeing 
dances given as theirs which have not their patriotic essence. It is 
like singing some queer words to the tune of America whereby we 
spoil the spirit of the thing in changing it. Folk dancing is almost 
a religion to the people to whom the dances belong. Its function, 
I believe, is to fill a niche in the everyday life, to provide a form of 
play and recreation and social enjoyment, and to provide here in 
America a substitute for outdoor life. It suggests the environment 
it comes from. 
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Folk Dancing Is it fullfilling its mission? I think, yes, and 
Demands No no. It depends upon the leaders, upon what 
Spectator 


way it is being done. There are certain 
definite uses to which it lends itself. We ought to think seriously 
of it, and decide what uses we think are right. It could be used as 
a form of amusement for the public to look upon, as entertainment 
for the public, and it could be used also for training for a future pro- 
fession, perhaps as physical training, or working toward the stage 
professionally; it could also be used as play and recreation, and as 
social enjoyment. I do not believe that those first two are the 
functions of the playground or the school,—that is, to train chil- 
dren or older people to provide amusement for the public, especially 
in the case of children. Professional stage life is honorable, but I 
do not think the function of the playground is to prepare for it. The 
main difference between folk dancing of the kind I think we really 
want and the kind I think we do not want is that the right kind of 
folk dancing does not need an audience. The formations in the 
kind of dancing we want are the groups, and some of the couple 
dances, the quadrilles, the circle, two couples dancing opposite each 
other, or the long rows where partners stand opposite, and pro- 
gressive dances where the dancers go around the room, passing from 
one partner to another. Some of the characteristic figures and 
movements are forward and back, swing the partner, the chain, or 
figure eight, going over and under, and casting off. The steps are 
walking, running, skipping, and anyone who can do those has no 
excuse for not folk dancing. The polka and waltz, the schottische 
and the mazurka are the most common steps that run through most 
of the folk dances. The arms should be used as they would be if 
you were walking down the street, either swinging them or folding 
them, or locking with the partner, the hands used for clasping in 
different ways, or to make some motion as beckoning. All the 
figures and movements and positions have some meaning; they are 
not artificial. One of the best tests of real dancing is that it is suit- 
able for homely persons, and for poorly dressed persons, and it is 
charming. The effect is delightful when you can see the thing they 
are doing is beautiful,*so that it does not make any difference 
what they look like themselves. I have seen thousands of people 
who could never be induced to get up to dance what are called the 
esthetic dances,’ who have been like fish in water when doing the 
folk dances. One of the difficulties in folk dancing is to get people 
to leave themselves alone. Some of the movements that people 
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make turn the dance into something it was never intended to be,— 
artificial, such as holding the skirts, lurching the body, or the head, 
from side to side, and the result is not beautiful. It seems like 
going such a long way without getting anywhere. There are no 
more beautiful movements in the world than the body makes when 
doing things in the simplest and most direct ways. 
I cannot go on without saying a word about 
adhere what I think about esthetic dancing, and 
tetas what we know as to the art of dancing. The 
actual fundamental movements that occur often in the art of danc- 
ing began as something simple and beautiful, but they have got so 
far away from the real meaning that I believe they have no virtue. 
Look at them, and see if you think there is real beauty and truth, 
and sincerity in them; I don’t think anyone will. The movements 
are not true tolife. The reason why they have succeeded is because 
it is very hard for the human body to do anything without looking 
well,—that is, if it is a beautiful body. You can see the beauty of 
the person or the beauty of the dress, and you do not realize what 
ugly things they are doing; but if you see an ugly person doing those 
things, then you see very clearly that the movements are not true. 
I have some suggestions about the actual dances suitable for 
different ages. For children there is the carrousel, J See You, Our 
Little Girls, Seven Pretty Girls, and many others. For young girls 
and boys there are the figure dances, like the Oxen Dans, Let Us Be 
Joyful, Seven Jumps; for boys alone the English morris dances, for 
girls and boys together, with the social element, dances where one 
dances with a partner, but most of the time in an open position; for 
men and women this same group, with some of the couple dances. 


Prolong the In the use of dancing, especially for girls, we 
Coneeeed of ought to help the girl prolong her childlife. She 
e ris 


is made conscious of herself too early by our 
civilization. It is her right to be treated as a human being, and 
it is the most demoralizing thing in the world to teach her to dance 
and then call in people, and makeashow of her. In that way she 
comes to be on exhibition all her life. The girl shows on Broadway 
do not have to do with the children on our playgrounds. It is 
wrong to make girls conscious of their charms, or to think of them- 
selves at all except as healthy human beings. It should be our 
effort in dancing to have the wholesome, vigorous kinds of dances 
which have meaning, and which have truth. We have been trusted 
by the public. This is a great, powerful organization in the eyes of 
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people who want wholesome recreation throughout the country, and 
they are looking to us for leadership. We have responsibilities. 
What we do must be for good. We must be conservative, and bring 
forward just the things we are perfectly sure of as great agents for 
good. Let us guard the children. 


RECREATION AND PRISON REFORM* 


Spencer Miller, Jr., Deputy Warden, Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, 
New York 


I wish to express the very deep regret of Warden Thomas 
Mott Osborne that he could not be here in person to discuss this 
matter of Recreation and Prison Reform before this Congress. Per- 
haps your only compensation for his absence is that I can say a great 
deal more about him than modesty would permit him to say about 
himself. At any rate I am going to say a great deal about him as 
I regard him as the man who has awakened a great public interest 
in prison reform all over this country amongst all groups of people. 

There is perhaps no group in the community whose assistance 
we would rather have at this time than the group represented here. 
We feel as you feel, that the problem of the direction of the child, 
of the proper organization of child activities, is the most important 
of the preventive measures in dealing with what we call the “‘social 
misfits.’ You can be most effective in this preventive, this prophy- 
lactic work, for it is the boys and girls of today, some of them, who 
will be the men and women who occupy our prisons of tomorrow. 
Those whom you so fail to reach and group into community centers 
and interest in community action where they may feel their com- 
munity responsibilities will more readily drift into antisocial life. 
Your efforts in this direction will assist in curtailing the increasing 
number who are filling our states prisons year after year. We want 
your cooperation especially at this time when prison reform is 
blazing a new trail in America. 

We feel a certain kindred interest with you who stand for the 
playground movement in America. For it seems to me that the 
character of American life depends in large measure upon the 
character of American play. To twist an old saying, “Show me 
how a man plays, and I will tell you what kind of man he is.”” And 


*Address given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Mich. Oct. 2-6, 1916 
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character determines a man’s fitness to live in organized society. 
That is what we of the new prison movement are working for—to 
build up the self-trust, the self-discipline and the self-respect—the 
essence of character. That is Mr. Osborne’s great drive, and 
objective. 

The seeds of a criminal life are often sown in 
Sees of 0 ett ecathe childhood days of the Ghetto. It is the 

story not of one boy but of seventy-five per- 
cent of the commitments to our states prisons of New York, as a 
recent investigation showed, that they started their lives of crime 
as children. The boy perhaps plays baseball in the city streetand 
is arrested by a policeman and sent by the juvenile court to an 
institution. He goes in an innocent child and comes out an able 
crook, and starts to practice his new art learned in the juvenile 
institution. He is arrested again, and this time is sent to a reforma- 
tory which generally doesn’t reform. He goes in as a pickpocket 
perhaps and comes out a burglar and proceeds at once to burgle. 
He is arrested sooner or later and is sent to states prison—the 
college of this education in crime. Here he perfects his art and 
under the treatment of brutality and oppression he comes out to 
square things with the world—to take revenge on society. He 
has no intention of going straight. If he has not been treated with 
brutality he has been treated as a number and not taught to think. 
I am reminded of the remark made by a prisoner to a good lady 
who was doing religious work in the prison and asked this man if he 
had any plans upon leaving the prison: he hesitated a moment and 
then said, ‘‘Yes, two banks and a jewelry store, Miss.” 
Development of War- S°me twenty years ago Mr. Osborne who had 
den Osborne’s Interest always been interested in boys became par- 
in Prison Reform — ticularly interested in the George Junior 
Republic serving as the President of the Board of Trustees for 
some time. There he had an opportunity of seeing this principle of 
self-government tested in a most interesting and convincing way. 
In 1904 he made a contribution to the literature of prison reform 
by his pamphlet on The True Foundation of Prison Reform in which 
he suggested the principle of self-government as the correct one. 
But the time was apparently not ripe for it. Prison reform needed 
a leader of vision and courage who would do the revolutionary thing 
of entrusting this principle of democracy to those inside the walls 
of the prison. It waited for Thomas Mott Osborne—the Martin 
Luther of the Prisons. 
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You are familiar with the week that he spent in the Auburn 

Prison as a voluntary prisoner—the prison under whose shadow he 
had lived and grown up. How he saw a new vision of the prison 
situation; how at last there came to the men in prison a means by 
and through whom they could tell the world about themselves 
instead of what other people thought of them. Those of you who 
have read his book Within Prison Walls will remember how the 
organization of the prisoners was started—called the mutual 
welfare league. It was to be an organization of the prisoners 
by them and for their own reformation. Then came Mr. 
Osborne’s appointment as Warden of Sing Sing on December first 
1915 at the suggestion of the then Governor Glynn of New York, 
and the carrying out of his dream of years at the most difficult 
prison in America—Sing Sing. The eyes of the world have been 
turned on this man and his work—for he has achieved. His attack 
by the grafters and politicians and his subsequent victory over the 
powers of darkness and evil are to his power and glory. He is, 
indeed, a man among men—with whom it has been my especial 
privilege to work. 
A Twentieth Century We were indifferent to the prisons—we sent 
ebaesei Casneny men to prison and forgot about them. We 
Equipment never knew that sixty-six percent of the men 
going out of the prisons in New York were coming back two, three 
and four times, and even more. Our prison was breeding crime. 
It was not effecting the cure. If a hospital sent out sixty-six percent 
of its patients to spread disease we would close it down as a menace 
to health, but the prison stood with worse results. 

The physical conditions under which men live there are signifi- 
cant in their inadequacy. With an equipment which would do 
justice to the eighteenth century we have still been able to put over 
a twentieth century idea. Imagine a cell block in which men spent 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day in cells, six and a half feet long, six 
and a half feet high and three and a half feet wide, with no direct 
sunlight and some of the cells so damp in the spring, you can 
scoop water from the walls into the palm of your hand 
and so cold in the winter that many of the men go to 
bed with their clothes on. Do you wonder that thirty percent 
of the men turned into the outside world had tuberculosis or rheuma- 
tism? And men had tobe doubled up in these cells at times where 
they spent Saturday afternoon and Sunday (save for Chapel ser- 
vice) and if Monday were a holiday all day long. Under these 
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conditions there grew up an extensive traffic in dope and whiskey,— 
something to relieve their feelings during those hours and days in 
these living tombs. 

And yet, in spite of the physical handicaps, the absence of any 
sanitary arrangements, Mr. Osborne has been able to bring about a 
very different perspective on the part of the men toward the com- 
munity on the outside. The hours, for instance, have been reversed, 
and men stay out of their cells sixteen hours and have eight hours in. 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays they are in the yard and they 
have recreation every afternoon. They have baseball games, walk- 
ing, hand ball, swimming and tennis. 

These are the means—but one however of developing health 
perspectives. 

With this increased freedom for the men came the criticism of 
the metropolitan press. Sing Sing was dubbed the ‘‘Gentlemen’s 
Clubhouse,” the “Amusement Palace up the River’ and so on. 
Some city editors in the wee sma’ hours thought up the brilliant 
idea that prison life was being made so attractive that men would 
be breaking into prison. Up to the present time we have not been 
embarrassed that way—and we nevershall. Men don’t break their 
legs to go to a hospital. It is confinement which is the essence of 
punishment, and that is the thing so few people realize, even today, 
when we say that we punish men by sending them to prison. The 
old theory was to send them to prison to punish them. The fact 
is, deprivation of liberty is the punishment, for the great human 
craving is for freedom. 

The Republic of The problem of organizing men in prison for 
Sing Sing community action is not always easy. Mr. 

Osborne’s experience at Auburn was invalu- 
able. He had seen that prison reform must come from the men; that 
the way to organize inside the prison walls is exactly the way to 
organize outside,—give the men an interest in the management. 
That may seem startling to those of you who have not followed the 
experiment at Sing Sing. The men have organized their own 
community. There are now no keepers in any of the shops, the 
rule of silence has been abolished, there is not a keeper in the mess 
hall as of old. The men have their own police, their own court, 
their own bank, their own newspaper, their own cooperative store. 
It is the Republic of Sing Sing rather than the old Sing Sing prison. 
They have their own school system, which has supplanted for the 
most part the state school formerly held there. There is an auto- 
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mobile school with 200 men started through the assistance of Mr. 
Henry Ford. We have turned out of our automobile school some- 
thing like thirty men, ten of whom are now working at the Ford 
factory at Long Island, and are doing well. We have classes 
ranging from the three R’s up to wireless telegraphy. It was 
' suggested that we have a class in the theory and practice of aviation 
and we were assured by an “‘old timer’’ if it were started we would 
not lack for applicants. 

With this organization of the men we have been trying to 
build up among them a feeling of responsibility to the community, 
to stimulate and create a real communal voice inside the walls. 
This I take it is what the recreation centers stand for. We have the 
acute problem of about twenty-five different nationalities repre- 
sented in our prison population, fifty percent being Italians. It is 
a melting pot, though a small one. There we get representatives 
of the different gangs, from the west side and the east side of New 
York City, and it is the function of the prison to mould that gang 
spirit through the enlargement of their gang loyalty into loyalty to 
the whole prison body, so that each gang will realize that its interests 
are intimately bound up with the interests of the other gangs, that 
it is the whole community to which they owe their loyalty. It has 
been possible because the underworld rests on the idea of the loyalty 
to one’s pal. It has been possible through this enlargement of the 
loyalty of the different gangs to bring about a real community spirit 
so that two men who escaped from Sing Sing in 1916 felt that 
devotion to an ideal that caused them to return voluntarily,—the 4 
first and only cases on record in New York State where men who 
have escaped have returned voluntarily to subject themselves to 
increased sentence and to all of the public criticism which goes 
with it. 





4] ne eo The keystone to this prisoners’ organization 
Uses Common Sense ~—the Mutual Welfare League—is the inmates’ 

court. Through it we have been able to do 

| away with the rule of the keeper’s club. The accused man comes 
| before the court, stands there and pleads before this bar of justice 
li his own case, and instead of being subjected to a punishment of 
starvation or brutality is deprived by the court of his liberty. The 
court says if the man cannot conduct himself properly in a space 
as large as the prison walls, he must have his space contracted to a 
} cell,—where to be sure he now has light and rations, and it works. 
; We have been trying to carry over into prison administration that 
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human commodity which is so successful in its workings but is so 
seldom used,—common sense. It has had marvelous effects. 

What, you may ask, is the acid test of this new system? I 
answer by giving you the remark of Judge Wadhams of the Court 
of General Sessions, whose court sentences hundreds of men yearly 
to Sing Sing. ‘‘There has come before my court for re-sentence in 
the last two years but one man who has graduated from Sing Sing 
under the regime of the Mutual Welfare League.’”’ That man was 
sent to the penitentiary. Whereas of old it was sixty-five percent 
who returned, now it is but five percent under the Osborne adminis- 
tration at the prison. It has been possible under this organization, 
through the Mutual Welfare League, to reduce the number of 
assaults inside the prison walls three hundred percent in a single 
year; the amount of insanity, which used to be one case a week, 
today is less than twelve a year. Our commitments to the state 
hospital for tubercular patients have been likewise reduced over 
fify percent by the increase of yard privilege. Truly this recreation 
has been physical re-creation for these men. They have seen the 
sunlight. I remember the remark of one old lifer to Mr. Osborne 
who was working at an honor camp. He said, ‘‘Warden, I have 
been in prison seventeen years, and have not seen the stars until 
tonight.’’ That was the way of the old prison system. They saw 
only a bit more of the sun than they did of the stars. 


“Liberty Alone Fits Through the Mutual Welfare League we are 
Men for Liberty” trying to inculcate the feeling not only of 

responsibility to the community outside but 
of contact. We want to make the men feel that if they can keep 
step inside the walls it will be possible for them upon their release to 
step into the great industrial march outside. Gladstone in advo- 
cating home rule for Ireland before the House of Commons, said 
“It is liberty alone that fits men for liberty.”” It is the finest phrase 
in the language of freedom. That is the keynote of the new order 
of things at the prison. 

Recently we have started a psychopathic clinic at the prison 
to learn how many men are mentally defective, so that we may deal 
with them a little more intelligently. In that way we hope to work 
out a system inside prison walls that may be a guide to the com- 
munity outside. The world outside should know what percentage 
of the community are not responsible because they are feeble- 
minded. Dr. Fernald, that well-known head of the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-minded, once gave a paper before this con- 
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gress. He believes and we believe that the causes of crime have 
not been sufficiently gone into. The old theological idea of the 
doctrine of original sin has been quite exploded by the new penology. 
i) Years ago, when Mr. Osborne was telling about the work of the 
‘i George Junior Republic, a man said to him, ‘“‘Why, Mr. Osborne, 
i! you talk just as though you thought every boy wasn’t born bad.” 
Penology at last is becoming intelligent, scientific and humane. 

I want to again express the appreciation of Warden Osborne 
and of myself particularly for this invitation to come before your 
congress to say a few words about the function of the new system 
of prison discipline and the possible place that recreation may 
play in preventive work. Perhaps I have not stressed the recreation 
side quite enough. It is most important; you will understand Iam 
sure that we appreciate the great significance of organized play in 
the life of boys and girls, and the possible preventive effect it may 
have. Prevention is what we all strive toward nowadays. And 
so the movement for prison reform goes on hoping to enlist the 
sympathy of groups such as this. Ours is the problem of educating 
the public. We feel that when the public has been thoroughly 
informed about the new system and what it stands for it will enlist 
ever increasing popular support. It is founded upon the policy of 

| common sense and upon the democratic principle on which Thomas 
i) | Mott Osborne stands before the world: humanity first. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN BENNINGTON 


| That the evolution of the Civic League into the Public Welfare 

i Association has resulted in broader and more effective work is made 
evident by the recent report of the past year’s work. The Civic 
ih League, composed of young women, initiated playground work in 
Bennington and carried it forward until community recreation was 
i ; provided. At this point a general enlargement and democratization 
; seemed wise, so the new association includes men as well as women, 
dividing its work among eight departments. Splendid progress has 
H been made by all of these. Among the public celebrations were 
Ne Hallowe’en and Christmas parties, a semi-historical play In Old 
i Vermont, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and an outdoor performance 
of Julius Caesar. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY AND GAMES* 


Report Suggesting Games to Be Used by Schools as Part of Our 
Educational System 


The games in the following list are suggested 
as a part of a program to be undertaken by 
our schools with a view that the children of 
this country shall receive all-round mental, moral and physical 
development. It is assumed that the schools will provide gym- 
nastics, track athletics, manual and industrial training, drawing, 
singing, storytelling, and the teaching of practical hygiene as well 
as play and games. 

It is further assumed—as it must be in any plan for physical 
and moral education—that every school will have an adequate 
playground properly equipped and will make use of athletic fields 
big enough for the national games, and that the schools, at least in 
the lower grades, will be furnished with movable desks. 

The school itself, however, unless its hours and the length of 
its sessions are much increased, cannot provide the main part of 
the child’s physical education. It must be not so much the place 
where the games are carried on as the place where they are taught. 
The test of a game, accordingly, is not simply the effect of playing 
it in the school, but its total effect, including the results of its 
spontaneous use outside. 

Besides teaching, it is believed that the schools should ascer- 
tain results, through tests both of the child’s ability to do things— 
such as have been suggested by this Association—and also, if 
possible, of his physical condition. 

The requirements of a set of games for the purposes above 
outlined are: 

I. They should develop the child physically, mentally, and 
morally. 

They should be good gymnastically, giving abundant exercise 
*Report of Commitee on Games of the Playground and Recreation Agsqtioticn of America, 
George E. Dickie, Superintendent of Recreation, Oakland, Cal., Chairma 


aes ©. Berry, Superintendent of hang Soy Park a, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY AND GAMES 


to the big muscles and being lively and interesting. They should 
be good socially, involving stress, competition and cooperation. 
They should appeal to all the major achieving instincts: not only to 
chasing, fighting, and the team sense, but also to the instincts of 
rhythm, climbing, construction, nurture—as in school gardening— 
and the scientific instinct, as in hunting with a camera. 

II. They should reach all the children all the time. They 
must accordingly be adapted :— 

To all school ages and both sexes 

To different seasons—including, for instance, skating, coast- 
ing, swimming, and indoor games—and to vacation time 

To different social conditions and environment—including 
riding, golf, tennis, rowing, birds nesting, and other valuable games 
and play wherever they can be carried on 

To different tastes and abilities. The physically weak or 
handicapped should be reached by games especially adapted to 
them, even by sedentary games when necessary. There should be 
a less exclusive devotion to ball games than at present. 

III. They should be practicable, so far as possible such as 
can be played in the school room and the school yard. 

IV. Above all, they should be games that will play them- 
selves, that is to say, that will go not only while the teacher is wind- 
ing them up, but after she lets go—on the playground, on empty 
lots, in back yards and in the street, in the afternoon and during 
vacation. 

If we can plant good games, a crop of healthy children will 
come up. 

This is meant as a minimum list of the games that every 
school system should include. There should be besides in every 
school a considerable variety of other games. 

Teachers should know the fine points of each game. 

If the list is correct, or whenever a correct list shall be evolved, 
then the games included in it should be studied as football and 
baseball are now studied, that is, really understood. Excellent 
games are often dropped because the teacher does not know them 
well enough to bring out the fine points in which their real attraction 
lies. 


Some games, especially for the older age periods, are national 
or should become so, and ought accordingly to be standardized, but 
among the games for younger children there are many in which local 
preferences and customs may be followed to advantage, unless the 


standard game, when that is evolved, is distinctly superior. 
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Some of the dances given, as for example the Highland fling, 
Czardas and Kamariskaia, can be danced individually by star 
performers. They should never be so danced by children on the 
playground or elsewhere. 

It is not part of the object of this report to say 
Administration how, as a matter of administration, physical 

education can be secured. Three suggestions, 
however, may be made: 

First, competition should be not only between different schools 
but between different rooms and between small squads of not more 
than twelve, each with a leader chosen by itself. 

There is need of games and events in which a whole room of 
forty or fifty can contest against another. Relay racing partly 
fills the place for running. Would a tug of war be good? or a 
“toboggan race’’—1. e. all the pupils of each room dragging a 
toboggan or a board across a line, carrying on it their slower com- 
rades if they think best? 

Second, there should be a wide use of fixed standards of 
achievement, not only of such as have been suggested by this 
association but of others, including a great variety of tests which 
each school or school system should for the present work out for 
itself. 

Third, the games and exercises should be adapted to the 
individual. 

No rigid system of physical education will ever succeed with 
all children. There are, for instance, among boys at least, a small 
proportion—perhaps six percent—who will not be interested in 
games, but who will tramp all day over the hills to see a bird’s nest. 
These should be encouraged in their specialty, although also 
developed on their weak side so far as possible. Other children 
have defective vision and cannot play ball games. Every child 
should not only have a game that he likes, but so far as possible a 
game in which he can excel. 

Teachers should talk over with each pupil his whole plan of 
exercise and advise him, and see that he does something strenuous 
about every day, preferably in a game. They should take account 
of work—shovelling, sawing, selling papers, farm work,—as well as 
play in computing and advising. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY AND GAMES 


List oF GAMES AND PLAYS 





I. Krnpercarten (in addition to Froebel’s kindergarten games) 


Singing and dancing games 
Ring around a rosey 
Farmer in the dell 
Oats, peas, beans and barley grow 
Mulberry bush 
Did you ever see a lassie? 
London Bridge 


Running games 
Cat and mouse (singing also) 
Drop the handkerchief 
Blind man’s buff 
Tag 


Constructive play 
Sand box 
Blocks 


Mother play 
Dolls 
House 
Apparatus: A bank or inclined plane 
to run or roll down 
Driving reins, carts, 
sticks for hobby horse 
Swings 
Teeters 


II. First two Grapes say 6 to 8 years old 


Singing and dancing games 
Survivors of the Kindergarten list 
Looby Loo 
Hickory dickory dock 
Marching 
Roman soldiers 
King of France 


Dramatics 
Dramatize, informally and _  im- 
promptu, fairy stories, scenes from 
history, myths 
Dumb Crambo 
Playing school 


Dances 
Swedish clap dance 
Carousel 
Nixie polka 
Bleking (Swedish) 
I see you 
Gustav Skael (Swedish) 
Our little girls 
§ Seven pretty girls 
| Seven jolly boys 
Running games 
Cat and mouse 
Drop the handkerchief 
Fox and geese 
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Puss in the corner 

Blackman, Pom pom pullaway 
Hill dill 

Cross tag 

Wood tag 

Follow my leader 

Rolling hoops 

Roller skating 


Running and hiding games 
Hide and go seek 
I spy 


Jumping games 
Leap frog and foot-an’-a-half 
Jump rope 
Hop scotch 


Ball games and near ball games 

Teacher ball 

Center catch 

Baseball in the form of: 
Passing ball 
Three old cats 
Scrub games 

Kicking football 

Bean bag board 

Bean bag games 

Ring toss 

Tops 
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Marbles 
Jackstones 


Pulling and pushing games 
Bull in the ring 
Indian pull (catch and pull tug of 
war) 
King of the ring 
Old man in the castle 
Tug of war 
Climbing 
(Ladders, slides, ropes, poles, rings, 
tree with ropes) 
Hang tag 
Fence tag 


Constructive play 
Sand box 
Clay modelling 
Folding 
Cutting out 


Bead work 

Sewing 

Knitting 

Whittling 
Nurture play 

Dolls 

House 

Pets 

Home gardens 


Winter 
Skating 
Coasting 
Sliding 

Summer 
Wading 
Swimming 


III. Grapes 3, 4, 5, and 6, say from 8 to 11 


Dramatics 
Informally dramatize stories, scenes 
from history 
Dumb Crambo 
Charades 


Dances 
The list for preceding age 
Swedish ox dance 
Irish jig 
Seven jumps (Danish) 
Come let us be joyful (German) 
Crested hen (Danish) 
Sweet Kate 
Bo Peep 
Greensleeves 


Running games 
Three deep 
Hill dill 
Stealing sticks (raiding the castle) 
Prisoners’ base 
Hip 
Relay races (with bean bags, clubs) 
Potato race 


Running and hiding games 
The list for preceding age 


Relievo 
Run sheep run 


Jumping games 
Leap frog and foot-an’-a-half 
Jump rope 
Hop scotch 
Ball games and near ball games 
End ball 
Newcomb 
Dodgeball 
Rounders 
Baseball: Three old cats and scrub 
Long ball 
Indoor baseball 
Playground ball 


Soccer 
Shinney 


Tip cat (cattie, peggie) 
Duck on a rock 


Fighting games 
Boxing 
Wrestling 
Poison snake 
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Baste the bear 
Climbing 

(As above) 
Constructive play 

Clay modelling 

Weaving 

Raffia 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Building huts 

Snow houses, snow men 


Nurture play 
Dolls 
House 
Home and school gardens 
Pets 


Other quiet games 
Checkers 
Dominoes 


Parchesi 
Jackstones 


Nature play 
Collections of leaves, seeds,” flowers, 
stones 


Winter 
Skating 
Hockey (informal) 
Coasting 
Skiing 
Snow shoeing 
Gymnastic stunts 
Ground tumbling 


Summer 
Swimming 
Rowing 
Sailing 
Toy boats 
Tennis 


In the age periods so far covered, especially 


Sex Differences 


the earlier ones, sex differences should be as 


far as possible ignored, though there are of 
course some exceptions, as for instance football and boxing. Basket 
ball for girls should be by girls’ rules and carefully supervised. 


IV. Gnrapzs 7, 8, (and 9,) say 11 to 14 


Dramatics 
As above 
Plays 


Dances 
Their choice of preceding list 
Highland fling (boys) 
Czardas 
Kamariskaia 
Gotlands Quadrille (Swedish) 
The Hatter (Danish) 
Gathering peascods (English) 
Bo Peep (English) 


Running games 
Three deep 
Stealing sticks 
Prisoners’ base 
Relay races 
Foot-an’-a-half 
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Running and hiding games 
The survivors of the preceding list 


Ball games and near ball games 
Captain ball 
Indoor baseball 
Playground ball 
Baseball 
Volley ball 
Hand ball 
Soccer 
Shinney 
Quoits 


Fighting play 
Boxing 
Wrestling 
Hip 
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Constructive play Chess 
Sewing 
Clay modelling Nature play and excursions 


List of birds seen 

Collections of leaves, classifying 
trees, seeds, flowers, stones 

Hunting with a camera 


Carpentry (making boats, bird 
houses, dog houses, kites, checker 
boards, checker and chess men 


tong Se Hikes, with cooking 
Nurture play Map making 

Home and school gardens 

Farming Winter 

Care of animals List for preceding age 

Pets and mascots Basket ball 
Other quiet games Summer 

Checkers List of preceding age 

Parchesi Golf 

Most of the above games except football and 

Seasons shinney are not confined to any special season. 


The children’s preferences should be followed. 
Many running games can be played on skates. 
iiiintien Boys and girls at this age usually prefer to 
Mixed Groups play separately, but it is often well to have 
- them play together under careful supervision. 
The following games are recommended for this purpose: 


Dancing Three deep 

Crambo Hiking 

Charades Boating 

Dramatics Skating 

Singing Prisoners’ base 

Volley ball (girls against boys) Long bail 

Tennis Hill dill 

Baseball (soft) Drop the handkerchief 


VY. Hic# Scuoor Boys 


At this age the games become more seasonal and are accord- 
ingly so divided. 


1. In the fall Tennis 
Rugby Golf 
Soccer Quoits 
Hand ball 2. Winter 
Volley ball a. Outdoor 
Lacrosse Skating 
Field hockey Ice hockey 
Hikes: use bicycle and camera in Coasting 

nature study Skiing 
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Snow shoeing 

Cross country exploration 

Cross country running and hare 
and hounds 

Lacrosse 


b. Indoor 


c. 


Fall 


Handball 

Volley ball 

Captain ball 

Basket ball 

Relay races 

Gymnastic stunts 

Swimming, life-saving 

Boxing and wrestling 

Wall scaling 

Dramatics: Charades, plays 
and pageants 


Dancing 

Social dancing 

Virginia reel 

Portland fancy 

Other surviving American folk 
dance 

Come let us be joyful 

Butterfly (English) 

Irish jig 

Highland fling 

Czardas 

Kamariskaia 

Bean setting (English Morris 
dances) 


Rig O’Marlow (English Morris 
dance) 

Flamborough Sword dance 
(English) 

Ox dance 

The Hatter 


Spring 


Baseball 
Playground ball 
Handball 
Volley ball 
Lacrosse 
Hikes 
Bicycling 
Rowing 
Tennis 

Golf 

Nature work 


Summer 


Spring list 

Swimming 

Rowing 

Sailing 

Canoeing 

Camping, including signalling, 
cooking, making fire, building 
a shelter, use of axe, mountain 
climbing 


For all seasons: 


Riding 
Walking 


VI. HicH ScHoo, GIRLs 


Baseball 

Volley ball 

Field hockey 

Tennis 

Golf 

Walks in connection with nature 
study 


Winter 


a. 


Outdoor 
Skating 
Coasting 
Skiing 
Snow shoeing 
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b. Indoor 


Volley ball 

Captain ball 

Basket ball (not for all) 

Relay races 

Swimming, life-saving 

Dramatics: Charades, plays 
and pageants 


Dancing 
Social dancing 
Virginia reel 
Portland fancy 
Come let us be joyful 
Butterfly (English) 
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Little man in a fix (Danish) Summer 


The Hatter Same as for boys 
Tinkers’ dance (Danish) All seasons 

Black nag (English) Riding 

Mag on a tree (English) Walking 
Fjalenas polka 


Spring 
Same as for boys, except Lacrosse 
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368 p. illus. $3.50 
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THE SCHOOL CENTER AND THE IMMIGRANT 


Herman B. Dine, Special Leader, West End School Center, Boston; 
Special Agent, Massachusetts Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 


The Massachusetts Commission on Immigration (1914), in 
its report on the problems of immigration in Massachusetts, gives 
us the key-note to the situation before us by recommending that 
“. . . the public schools in foreign districts shall maintain 
neighborhood centers, to offer the immigrant . . children a 
wholesome substitute for dangerous commercialized recreation, 
and to older immigrants recreation and fellowship, as well as 
assistance in considering, in the light of their own experience, our 
international, national, and municipal problems.” 

Since the adult immigrant needs indispensably a counsellor 
and friend upon his arrival to this country, why should not the 
community, for his own welfare as well as for that of the immi- 
grant, supply this demand and need for friendly and valuable 
advice and guidance? Cannot the school center adapt itself also 
to that great need of the immigrant? Herein lies the opportunity 
of the school center to take the first step that will lead to a 
thorough Americanization and assimilation of the foreigner. It 
is clearly within the scope of the center activities to institute 
a system of advisors and counsellors. 

The center should become the headquarters for immigrant 
vocational guidance and placement bureaus, legal aid, and pro- 
tectional information. The center manager may help in establish- 
ing a system of immigrant advisors and counsellors; this plan 
would be of the nature of social service, carried to the home of the 
foreigner. The center should be authorized to obtain all names 
and addresses of newly-arrived immigrants. The counsellors or 
advisors should have the power of visiting the immigrant in his 
home as soon as he arrives, for the purpose of informing him about 
the ordinances and laws concerning compulsory education, board 
of health regulations, opportunities for employment and education ; 
in short, all that the immigrant needs to know immediately upon 
his arrival. This would necessitate the employment of men who 
know the psychology of the people under their guidance and who 
can represent the true interests of the community and the state 
for the purpose of Americanizing the foreigner. This friendly 
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“following-up” system, on the principles of our probation system, 
would be of great importance to the welfare of the new-comers. 
The confidence of the immigrant would be gained and real education 
begun. 

The adult. new-comers must be made familiar with the 
American social and civic life so that they may be in sympathy 
with what the various educational agencies are attempting to do 
for their children, and that the latter may not lose respect for 
the traditions that the parents revere. The parents cannot adapt 
themselves easily to the great change in their life; they were 
accustomed to entirely different social, economic and civic condi- 
tions abroad, and, in addition to that, they lack even the medium 
of language. Furthermore, they do not agree with many funda- 
mental ideas of American education of the young, especially as 
to play and recreation. They are not mere materialists, but play 
is regarded by them as a waste of time; and especially if their 
children later begin to take interest in physical development, the 
parents grow very much discouraged. Many of them were op- . 
pressed by the stronger, and here their children are trying to 
become strong. In the old country, lack of physical development 
was a means of securing exemption from military service, while 
here the child soon begins to regard Jess Willard as a hero! 
Thus, whatever is done with the immigrant child in the center, 
the parent must know the aims and reason. But in the education 
of the child we must see that he adapts and assimilates all that d 
4 is good in American institutions and yet does not lose the good 
and ideal that was brought over by the parents from the Old 
World. Games in which different nationalities take part have a 
great deal of influence in blending the races. As David Blaustein 
said: (THe PLaycrounp: Vol. VI, No. 9, p. 334) “. . . through 
games the parents are made to see new ideals which otherwise 
they could not see. I therefore maintain that the public schools / 
through recreation centers . . . contribute a great deal to bring 
about a happy relation between the parents . . . and the child 





9 


In order to ascertain what is being done in the United States 
in the matter of adapting the work of the various school centers 
to the needs of the immigrant, letters were sent out by me to all 
large school center systems in the country, asking them the ques- 
tion—How do you adapt the work of your school centers to 
the needs of the immigrants in your communities? By examining 
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extracts of some of the replies, we can get an estimate of the 
extent of adaptation of the center activities to the immigrants and 
their needs: 

J. R. Batchelor, Director of the Public Recreational Depart- 
ment of the city of Duluth, writes: “. we have one center, 
in which, after several years work, we have won over the different 
nationalities. It has been done through the children mostly and 
it has been hard up-hill work to get any response, but now we 
have nearly all of the eighteen nationalities in the district repre- 
sented in the various activities. 

“Tt started with the pupils’ exhibitions, they inviting their 
parents,—this we found a good point of contact. Through such 
meetings, parents’ organizations have been brought about, domestic 
science, civics and club work: all the result of getting parents out 
to see their children perform a 

J. R. Richards, Superintendent ot South Park Community 
Centers of Chicago, writes in reply to the question of adaptation: 
ait we do that through— 

(1) Classes in English and civics 

(2) Lectures on industrial subjects, fitting the conditions of 
the particular community 

(3) Health lectures by the health department and associations 
from the city 

(4) Health exhibitions, such as that of the tuberculosis as- 
sociation 

(5) Providing headquarters for the infant welfare, and visit- 
ing nurses’ associations 

(6) Organization of music and dramatics among the different 
racial groups 

(7) Exhibitions of the work of foreign children to which 
the parents are invited” 

J. L. Mason, Supervisor of Philadelphia Recreation Centers 
writes: “. . . Playground influences radiating from these centers 
do a great deal toward instilling American ideas in these people, 
especially the children . . . the following nationalities were 
represented : 


Russians 380 German Jews 31 
Russian Jews 400 Roumanian “ 31 
Austrian “ 52 American “ 34 
Polish Jews 47 Portugese “ 18 
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Turkish 14 Greeks 42 
Italians 365 Roumanians 25 
Colored 155 Germans 22 
Polish 69 English 20 
Austrians 60 Irish 19 


W. B. Hornbaker, Principal of the John M. Smyth Center of 
Chicago writes: 

“. . . Americanizing the children is comparatively an easy 
problem. Getting the adult to attend and to take part is a difficult 
task. The man is tired after his long hours of labor, the woman 
is weary from the cares of the household and usually a large 
family. I think I am safe in saying that fully 80% of the attend- 
ance consists of persons twenty years of age. We find that con- 
certs, illustrated lectures, motion pictures and entertainments, in 
which their children take part, bring out more adults than study 
classes even though conducted in their own language.” 

In regard to a plan for training for citizenship, J. M. Berkey, 
Director of Special Schools and Extension Work of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., writes:“ . .We. . . have already organized four classes 
in citizenship, two of which are taking the advanced course and 
expect to qualify for full citizenship in the near future . 

E. W. Stitt, District Superintendent of Schools of the City of 
New York, writes: . . We encouraged the formation of clubs 
among immigrant people, especially those who attend the evening 
schools from Monday to Thursday inclusive, and therefore, are 
free on Friday or Saturday night to attend club meetings oe 

H. O. Berg, Supervisor of Milwaukee Extension Department, 
writes : 

a’ Weare also conducting classes for naturalization pre- 
paring for the examination . . . . We organize the foreigners 
into glee clubs, orchestras, ban‘s, which tie them up with the 
greatest American institution, the public school. Bi-weekly enter- 
tainments are held in these schools where they may mingle with 
the American born. Civic clubs are organized, some of them carry- 
ing on their discussions in the language of the foreigner, but the 
topics of discussion are American. Parties of foreigners have been 
organized and taken to the public library, By bringing them in 
contact with the library, we hope to Americanize them by having 
them become acquainted with the great disseminator of American 
ideas - 
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The Social Center of the Tri-Cities La Salle-Peru-Oglesby, 
Ill., writes: “The township has among its population 6,000 Poles, 
who warmly cherish and preserve the folk-traditions, brought over 
by them from the old country—a group that can make important 
contributions to American life, but one that needs some very con- 
crete interpretations of what America really means, if the vitally 
important process of assimilation is to go forward. With this 
in mind the center has attempted to enlist the aid of the priest of 
the local Polish churches with the intent of getting their people to 
use its facilities . . . . The Falcons carry on their drill, march- 
ing and apparatus work un ‘er the supervision and direction of a 
trained Polish leader. The group has also the use of the club rooms, 
auditorium and swimming-pool . 

An example of a typical school center adapted to the needs 
of the immigrant, is the West End School Center of Boston, S. M. 
Schmidt, Manager, 1913-1916 This Center is attended by Jews, 
90% of whom are foreign-born and of foreign parentage. The 
activities of the Center may be divided as follows: 


Educational Social and Recreational 
Neighborhood Forum Social Dancing 

Civic and History Club Folk Dancing 

Fathers’ Citizenship Groups Chess and Checker Club 
Educational Clubs New Americans’ Social Club 
Girls’ Clubs (Hygiene) Orchestra 

Psychology Group Glee Clubs 


Meetings of civic, literary and 
dramatic clubs (neighbor- 
hood ) 

Junior City Council 


This program alone is sufficient to indicate the nature of the 
work carried on in that center. The neighborhood forum consists 
of lectures in English as well as in Yiddish. The Yiddish lectures 
consist of a course in American history, illustrated wherever pos- 
sible. Questions from the audience and discussion are allowed, 
language being no obstacle. The audience is thus given a lesson in 
history as well as in democracy. The average attendance on a 
Friday evening is 600 and the average age of those attending the 
lectures is approximately 35 years. In order to appeal to all the 
older people of the neighborhood, folk songs, under expert leader- 
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ship, are sung by the entire audience. Interesting musical programs 
are arranged and the people are thus given a splendid opportunity 
for education as well as recreation. 

There is a fathers’ citizenship club made up of men from 
35 to 55 years of age. Methods of reaching the foreigners must 
be ingenious: advertising is not sufficient. Visits were made to 
the synagogues and lodges and efforts were not spared in explain- 
ing to them the opportunities that the wider use of schools offers 
them. As a result of the interest taken by the rabbi, although pas- 
sively, sixty men come twice weekly for lectures in English and 
instruction in conversational English. The fact that the religiously 
inclined men come to the center and even wear their skull-caps 
shows that they are feeling “at home” in the center. Prominent 
men in the city affairs and politics come to address them in English; 
though they cannot always understand the entire lecture, their 
questions in Yiddish to the director of the group show that they 
grasp the principles. The more ambitious ones are helped in taking 
out citizenship papers, if there are no age difficulties. 

Girls’ clubs of a semi-educational nature are conducted; one 
of them is very enthusiastic about their lectures on personal hygiene 
given by a woman doctor. 

The civic, literary and debating clubs are beneficial to the 
younger immigrants. They learn parliamentary procedure, democ- 
racy and respect for law, self-expression, and self-government, 
since the clubs have their own officers besides the paid or volunteer 
leader or advisor. 

Social dancing is of course a great attraction. The character 
of the dancing is much higher than in the commercialized dance- 
halls, some of the mothers showing their interest by paying oc- 
casional visits. 

There is further the West End Mothers’ Club, an organization 
of nearly 200 immigrant mothers, who meet monthly for concerts, 
entertainments and lectures ; and also semi-monthly for group meet- 
ings, at which the mothers are given opportunity to discuss and 
to do social work under expert guidance. The following chart 
indicates the nature of the work carried on by the West End 
Mothers’ Club (see chart appended). 
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LEADERSHIP IN NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 


I am grateful for your comments on “Quicksands.” I am 
somewhat surprised at the picture of the recreation director which 


To the Edttor: 
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you found in my article. Personally I have not thought of the ideal 
director as one who would hold himself apart from the neighbor- 
hood life, nor as one of a proffessorial character. In fact, I believe 
the director of a center should preferably live in the vicinity of his 
center; at any rate he must have a first-hand knowledge of his 
people. I do believe that the vigorous attributes you mention 
are required for the personal leadership of groups. Since the 
neighborhood center, however, is generally the meeting place of 
many groups I conceive the work of the efficient director to be not 
so much that of leading himself the various groups as that of finding 
leaders for them and keeping them going. It seems to me that the 
role of the political boss, rather than that of the district political 
leader, shows some analogy to that of the community center director. 
According to my notion, a political boss does not work so much by 
the “hurrah boys method” as by patient study and observation, 
tactful suggestion and skilful wire-pulling. Certainly these are 
the methods of the bosses one reads about. 

One of the best community center directors I have ever known 
isnot what you would strictly call the red-bloodedtype of man. Of 
course, he has plenty of energy and enterprise but his personality is not 
aggressive or dominating. On the other hand, I know another 
school center director who is of this type, but I should never select 
him to run a permanent undertaking. He can get into a locality 
quickly and set an undertaking going in a short space of time and he 
does it mainly by the forces of a dominating, or better, a domineering 
personality. He never has succeeded, however, in building up a 
solid and permanent organization. Another community center 
director whom I know well is not the aggressive, robust personality 
which you have in mind, but he is doing unusually successful work. 
For the leadership of a monster chorus I am at one with you in the 
view that there is needed a vigorous, impressive personality, one 
whose presence would immediately dominate any ordinary situation, 
but such a one is not the type of man I should pick out for the varied 
and multitudinous tasks connected with the direction of a large 
school center. 

I believe that the playground demands a somewhat different 
type of leader than is required for the indoor recreation center. In 
the outdoor life the groups are larger, on the average, and the form 
of the organization is usually more tenuous and elastic; the director 
is more in evidence and has to rely more upon personal force in 
accomplishing results. In the indoor center, however, the groups 
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are usually smaller and of a much more diverse character. Further- 
more, the indoor center, if it is comprehensive in its activities, 
entertains a larger proportion of adults, people of middle age, people 
with settled inclinations and tastes. Those people are not so easily 
swept along by the contagion of leadership. The successful director 
has to cater somewhat to their whims and desires. If through the 
over-persuasive character of his ‘‘Let’s put on a play,” a number of 
people are brought into a dramatic club who have no real dramatic 
interest or ability, that club will not have a long and flourishing life. 
And so it is with the literary club, the debating society, the local 
improvement association, the chess match, and the reading room, 
they all need organizing, rather than commanding ability. The 
activities put into the community center program must be attrac- 
tive to the people of that neighborhood or the center will not be well 
patronized. ‘The smaller the group, the less scope there is for the 
hypnotic power of a great personality. The leader of a forum, itis 
true, should be a dominating figure and the actual leaders of all 
other groups need superiority of personality, at least in their 
specialty. The director of the center, however, rules more through 
the intrinsic fitness of his plans to the needs of his clientele than 
through the vigor of tone and authority of manner with which he 
announces them. His primary qualifications are a sympathetic and 
penetrating insight into the nature of human beings and ingenuity 
in finding and supplying devices whereby it may attain to its finest 
development. 

With appreciation of the broad and tolerant editorial policy 
you are pursuing, I am 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Clarence A. Perry 


LEADERSHIP IN NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 


We cannot have vigorous neighborhood centers without 
vigorous leaders: all through the center vigorous leadership is needed. 
Democracy is not built up by timid leadership. Leaders are men 
who see what we think before we think it, not a few months after. 
The leader interprets the neighborhood to itself. 

Neighborhood spirit will be slow to come if we wait for the 
people of a neighborhood to come together spontaneously. In 
all our common life when we come together in groups we need a 
“voice’”’ to give articulate expression to our half-formed desires. 
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COMBINING ALL-INCLUSIVENESS WITH COMPETITION 


Only so far as the head of a neighborhood center and all his assist- 
ants have faith enough in themselves and in their people to dare to 
give the vigorous leadership which sets the groups and the neighbor- 
hood free to express itself can there be a strong center. 

Any leader who attempts to domineer or even to dominate 
confesses his own weakness, shows his lack of faith in himself and 
his group. 

Not long ago a recreation worker, when asked if he had pro- 
vided certain activities, replied that the people had not asked for 
them, and seemed to consider his responsibility ended. A neighbor- 
hood leader asked a group of young men one after another if they 
would like to try a new game. They were all scornful. Another 
leader came in, started the game, made it interesting. Soon the 
young men one after another dropped in and now volley ball is one 
of the most popular sports for this group. 

In one city which I visit, a night lunch wagon has become a 
real neighborhood institution because the young man in charge, 
quiet, efficient, has such a personality that all the young men of 
the neighborhood feel freer when they are with him. He seems to 
know instinctively just what his crowd wants and is not afraid to 
give it to them. 

The neighborhood recreation centers need more leaders who 
are men of action rather than academic thinkers, men of warm 
human qualities interested in men as men, capable of enthusiasm, 
able to inspire confidence, not afraid to lead. The stronger and 
truer the leader, the quieter and the more unobtrusive he is likely 
to be. H. S. Braucher 


COMBINING ALL-INCLUSIVENESS WITH COMPETI- 
TION IN ATHLETICS 


Joseph Lee, Boston, Massachusetts, President, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 


In school and playground athletics so far as possible all the 
members or the inhabitants of the towns or districts involved 
ought to take part in each competition. The formula, I am pretty 
sure, is to combine all-inclusiveness with competition. ‘That is to 
say, to have pride in the kind of people we are, not the kind of 
people our representatives are, whether the we is a nation, a city 
or a school. 

If you could once get the idea that Harvard does not beat 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Yale unless the average Harvard student is superior in whatever the 
competition covers than the average Yale student, you will get what 
I want. 

I think to get it thoroughly you would have to get some kind 
of event in which all actually participate, not merely a performance 
which requires a long arithmetical process to show its result, like 
adding lengths of jump, averaging time. A relay race does it for 
running, and a series of jumps, each beginning where the other 
left off, would do it for jumping, only it would take about a week 
to run off the event. A community tug-of-war on a ship’s cable 
a sufficient number of miles long would be good. Also I 
once had some sheet iron toboggans made which the entire room 
of the school pulled across the line in competition with another room. 
Either could carry as many of its number on the toboggan as it 
thought best, but everybody in the room had to get across some- 
how. 

Of course tests and additions are better than nothing. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
MEMORIAL DAY PAGEANT 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Published by Harper and Brothers, New York 
and London. Price, twenty-five cents 
The author strikes her usual dignified note in this pageant, combining 
patriotic exaltation and dramatic fervor with a simplicity which makes the pa- 
geant usable in most communities. One never need fear to have children or 
adults spend time and effort upon material provided by Miss Mackay. 


A HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE 


A Pageant by Roe Chase presented at the Eastman Stadium, Anoka, Minnesota, 
by the farm clubs of Anoka county 
A rather unusual selection of scenes makes up the twelve episodes of this 
pageant—two of Adam and Eve before and after the Fall, Indian, Chinese and 
Puritan harvests, among them. The earlier scenes are characterized by poetic 
dignity, which fails somewhat in the later ones. The central theme is the im- 
proving conditions and “forward look’’ of agricultural life. 





We Design, Execute and Erect inany 
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of Stone, Marble and Bronze work 
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Playground Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
A Normal School for 
Playground Workers 


Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan 


Fall Term opens Sept. 19 
Diploma, 2yrs. Folk Dancing, Pa- 
geantry, Games, Story Telling, Gym- 


nasium, Playground Practice. Strong 
Faculty, Accredited. For Illustrated 





Bulletin address Is a six-pound silent partner 
REGISTRAR, Box 71 med 
616-22 So. Michiran Blvd. CHICAGO that makes routine a habit. 





With it your business reports 





ard accounts as well as your 


What the Leaders in the personal correspondence are 
Recreation Movement attended to promptly. 
Think Corona eliminates worry. 
The addresses delivered at the Cost with case, $50.00 
Recreation Congress in Grand 
Rapids are printed in The Play- Write, phone or call for booklet 
ground. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 

Subscribe now $2.00 a year 141 W. 42d St. Tel\Bryant 7150 

Neresends ont Bescsiiiin Opposite Hotel Knickerbocker 
Association of America, 


1 Madison Ave... New York City 




















SPALDING HICKORY WANDS FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


WANDS AS A PLAYGROUND EXERCISE 


cannot be surpassed. The cost is so low that the large quantities needed 
do not run into much money. You can provide one for every boy and 
girl and have large mass drills. These are very effective and do much to 
promote and retain the interest and enthusiasm of the Playground chil- 
dren, young men and women in classes, and the supporters of the Play- 
ground movement. Individual and small group work of great interest 
and value is also easily taught by the Director of no previous experience 
in this branch after reference to our books described below. 


TEAM WAND DRILL 


In this book the children are paired off for height—one wand is used for 
the two. A remarkably effective drill whether in large groups or small— 
all who take part are most enthusiastic. 


Book—Team Wand Drill by J. M. Brandau, each, postpaid 25 cents. 
SINGLE STICK DRILL 


In these martial days the children of the playgrounds will take to the 
single stick drill with never failing enthusiasm and real interest in the 
exercises means large attendance. That's what is wanted, of course, for 
the playground that is not crowded with children is decidedly failing of 
its purpose. This drill teaches correct posture and develops the sense of 
balance, puts snap in the muscles and a light in the eye. 


Book—Single Stick Drill by W. J. Cromie, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


Single Sticks or Wands net price f. 0. b. Chicopee, Mass., 
$5.00 a hundred. Can be made any length up to 45 
inches and any diameter up to 7/8 of an inch. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Playground Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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ANCHOR POST FENCES 


¢ Vopr 





and unclimbable. 


Write For Ilinstrated Catalogue 





OR the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link 
Woven Steel Fences are far superior to any other type. 
These fences can be made in any height up to 12 feet, 

and are heavily galvanized throughout. When built on our 
patented Anchor Posts they are practically indestructible 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11% Cortland St. (/3th floor) New York 














The 
“Silent Smith’’ 


The only standard typewriter that operates with less noise than 
our Model 5 is our Model 8—the “Silent Smith.” 


No other standard typewriter is so quiet as Model 8. Its op- 
eration does not disturb telephone conversation. 





Ball Bearing: Long Wearing 


A demonstration will cost you nothing and may prove of great 
value. 


L.C.SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: Syracuse. N. Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 
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PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
——— ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA——— 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Honorary President 
WILLIAM KENT 
Second Vice-President 


H. S. BRAUCHER 
Secretary 
WALTER B. DICKINSON 
Associate Secretary 
CHARLES F. WELLER 
Associate Secretary 
F. BREMER 
Field Secretary 
E. DANA CAULKINS 
Field Secretary 
ROWLAND HAYNES 
Lucy Tudor Hillyer 
Field Secretary 
(On leave of absence) 
VicTtoR R. MANNING, 
Field “»°cretary 


HARRY 


JOSEPH LEE 
President 
ROBERT GARRETT 
Third Vice-President 


CHARLES E. REED 


Henry P. Davis 

First Vice-President 
Gustavus T. 

Treasurer 


RaLtepy E. HsDGES 


Field Secretary Assistant 
JAMES EDWARD ROGERS HELEN TUCKER LORD 
Field Secretary Assistant 
T. S. SETTLE ALICE MARION OLESON 
Field Secretary Assistant 
Cc. F. STIMSON DONALD G. PRICE 
Field Secretary Assistant 
L. H. WEIR OpaL V. RALSTON 
Field Secretary Assistant 
HENRY BARNBROCK LANDON ROBINSON 
Assistant Assistant 
ABBIE CONDIT RutTH SHERBURNE 
Assistant Assistant 
BRETTA CRAPSTER F. W. TAYLOR 
Assistant Assistant 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


kicHARD C, CasoT 
CLARENCE M. CLARK 
EveRETT CoLBy 

Mrs. FE. P. Eare 

CHARLES W. E ior 
CHARLES W. GARFIELD 
ROBERT GARRETT 

Mrs. CHARLES A. GOODWIN 
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J. M. HANKINS 

Mrs. AppLETON R. HILLYER 
Mrs. Francis DeLacy HybE 
WILLIAM KENT 

Gustavus T. Kirsy 

H. McK. LANDON 

JosePpH LEE 

Epwarp E. Loomis 

J. H. McCurpy 

Otto T. MALLERY 

SAMUEL MATHER 

R. D. Maury 

WALTER A. May 

F. Gorpon OSLER 

James H. PERKINS 

Joun T. Pratt 

Evinu Root, Jr. 

CLEMENT STUDEBAKER, JR. 
F. S. TirtswortH 

Mrs. Jas. W. Wapsworts, Jr. 
J. C. WatsH 

R. D. WaucH 

Harris WHITTEMORE 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Seattle, Wash. 

New York City 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Plainfield, N. J. 4 
Kentfield, Cal. 

New York City 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Boston, Mass. i 
New York City 
Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio | 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Toronto, Canada 

New York City 

New York City 

New York City 

South Bend, Ind. 

Denver, Colo. 

Washington, D. C. 

Montreal, Canada 


Winnipeg, Canada 
Naugatuck, Conn. 











The wide-awake, rough-and-tumble, hurly- 
burly American boy is to be developed into the 
straight-eyed, square-shouldered, valiant Ameri- 


can man. 
* * * * * * 


The proper study of mankind is boy. 
—Wéilliam McCormick 











